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Fetecsnenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reismued in Monthly Parts, stitched in s wrapper, an 


tinen' not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai 
wae et not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 14. 2s. the year. ‘ 


INGS COLLEGE, seeps pera 
ELSA trill beresumed oa WEDNESDA 
of 


ITY—The a the Principal, and the Rev. the Chaplain. 
eS 1C0S—Professor the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Tutor, 
weer. 4h 8. Brewer, M.A. 
(C8— Professor. ine Row. R. W. Browne, M.A. ; Tutor, the 
iS TrERAT URE—Professor the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 


for private inetraction in the Jictape, » Ontantal, snd and 
‘oreign Langu: ion of 

Wsul, Forbes, | } 7. +4 Rossetti, and De Villalobos, 

a be re-opened at the same time, 

wided Su for _Matrieuistod, Students desirous of 

the College of the Professors and gentle- 

sin in the Coleg College wo receive students into their houses. 

rao mation may be obtained upon application at the 

's office, 


“tage 188 R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


T. of, THOMAS’ S HOSPITAL.—The 
STiorowx ar, epseal seams will commence on 
WEDNESDAY, the 1st October, 1 
CTORY an Dr. George Grego: 
spun r. Marshall Hall and Dr. Darker. _— 
Green and Mr. aver George Gregory. 
LMIC—Mr. Mackmurdo. 
GENERAL. and PHYSIOLOGY—Mr. G 
* DESCR 





Grainger. 
PTIVE and SURGICAL—Mr. F. Le Gros 
—Dr. Leeson. 
CTICAL—Mr. Heisch. 
‘A MEDICA—Dr. Risdon Bennett. 
IFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHIL- 
nr sicians and Surgeons. 

ar SiC MEDICINE—Dr. Leeson and Dr. Risdon Bennett. 


Y— 
MEPARATIVE ANATOMY and NATURAL HISTORY— 


Pa araomar ty further iculars of the Lecturesand Hospital 
may be had by =“ to Mr. Whitfield, resident Medi- 





Na BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

omen AL COLLEGE.—The Bf Ri, SESSION will 
y, the Ist of October next, with an In- 

Se ee by George Burrows, at 7 o'clock, p.m. 


LECTURES. 
MEDICINE—G. Burro’ . D. 
SUKGPRY—W. Lawrence, E.RS. 
DESCRIPTIVE ANATO yee 
PHYSIOLOGY and MORBID D ANATOMY W Paget. 
NPERINTEN DENCH of DISSRCTIONS NE M‘Whinnie and 
en. 

CHEMIST KY—Mr. Griffiths. 
MATERIA MEDICA—G. L. Roupell 

WIFERY, &c.—E. Rigby, M.D. F.L. 


weg SESSION, im ye May 1. 
BOTANY— M.D. F.L.S. 
PORENSIC MEDIOU E— - Bly, M.D. 
Y, &c.— An xy MO F.1.S. 
VE AN —Mr. M‘Whinnie. 
C. AL, CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


ue F.RS. 


HOSPITAL PRACEIOR Eee Hospital contains 530 beds, and 

tlief is afforded to 42,000 patients annually. The in-patients - 
surgeons; an 

linical Lectures are Aclivered weakly— 4 


Medical Mer 1 Roupel and Dr. G. Burrows ; 
those on the Surgical Cases by r. i and ae ee The 
outpatients are also daily and 
maseant surgeons 


COLLEGIATE ARRANGRMER TS Werden, Mr. Paget. Stu- 
can reside within the shed under walls, subject to the rules of 
pa ry system, establish: under the direction of A Trea- 


sarer e Hospital. 
the teachers an: 
Feeeive 








e of 
tlemen connected with the H ital also 

@adents taresife with thoas = 

SeeeL ARSHIP PRIZES, &c.— At the end of the Winter 
Setion, xamination will be held for Two Scholar. 
ships, of the cahea seapeaieeesy of 50%, year each, an‘ 
tenable for three — The pS on Fn = ‘the Wix, Bentley, 
ad ‘and those of all the classes for prizes aud 
certificates of fasta it, will take place at the same time. 

__farther Further information may Lage wapoenent from me 4 = the medical 


PHARMACEUTICAL 80C1 SOCIETY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. 
CHOOL OF PHARMACY 
LECTURES on the Soming Subjects will commence in 
TOBER, and continue till th of March :— 
CHEMISTHY of of INORGANIC BODIES — Professor, George 


h. 
MATERIA MEDICA—Professor, J. Pereira, M.D. F.R.S. 
PHARMACY— Professor, Mr. Redwood. 
Lectures on the following Seideds cll commenss in May, and 


Sites of of ONGANIC 1 BODIES—Professor, Geo. Fownes, 
BOtAPT: Medical and General—Professor, A. T. Thomson, M.D. 
a G. W. SMITH, Secretary, 17, Bloomsbury-square. 


(DUCATION in GENEVA.—M. Diepericus, 
of an EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for 

YOuNG Ob? GENTLEME as GENEVA, is at present in 2 Londen, 
and Vacancies in his Establish- 


of afew 
ment, begs to an tet ubite eh that he intends to ae afew 
weeks in this count ry, after which he will accompan; 
any young Gentlemen who may tru: to his care. Divine 
ice, according to the Church of England, is pertoemnes « 

peed Ax Suyere by a resident clergyman. pectuses 

iculars may be had on application to Messrs. Williams 
& Neem i, Bensiptte- ctrest, Covent-garden, The most satisfac- 
tory references can be gi 





forwarded with the M ‘Sub 


and 
uais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellin ~ 
We clce Gentes, Go taneeoda cates tJ , ellington-street North, Strand, London. For France, 


riptions for the S d Edition 





JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 


TRCULAR 3 —Union BANK OF ¥ Lonpox- 


oY W, SCRIMGROUR, Manager. 


A NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM- 
POUND BEICRORCOPE. for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, p~ & a Triplet Achromatic ject Glass; linear 
power, 200. complete in a neat leather case, 3/. 15s.; Mw. 
it, 31. 17s. 6d, Manu actured and sold by A. ABRAHA 
ician, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
A very effective and extremely portable Instrument. peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


E D Pos = 2 aS 
Sy grey goose, poh. asa ‘el wh 








white goose, = es 


Wecscdeif coach sand toeo eeee Mask, Ps 
Ry of every rr tion of Bedding. epteining = weights, sine, 
rices, sent f. , Bost 08 on application to HE AL & 
Feath ner Dressers ‘and ufacturers, 196, Tottenhain’ 
court-road, opposite the Cha: — 





SCHOOL BOOKS 
LIVER & BOYD'S NEW DETAILED 
LIST pA ns on pd BOOKS in os Ma ens Branches of 
Education, may be in Town 
on County. 


{DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXVI.— 
ApvertisEMENts for insertion in No. 166 of The Edinburgh 
Review, must be sent to the Publishers’ by Ww » the 24th; 
+4 on or before Friday, La 26th instant. 
39, Paternoster-row, Sept. 1 


IRCULATING LIBRARY of BOOKS for 
CHILDREN.—A CATALOGUE of CUNDALL'S FAMILY 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, containing all the best Works 


suitable for d, price’ People from’ ten to twenty years of age, may 
now ice 13. ; 


to Sul bers, gratis. 
ription to the Library, 2 2. per Annum. 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


FOURTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
Deena ts HISTORY of the meets. 


reulated by Messrs. 
the pay of publishing the 
& CO, are com; to 

















Co. therefore solicit their cor- 
and to be induced by any erroneous 
statements to abandon the "edition they have already so largely 
patronized. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


{NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Tiafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen, 


TO ‘ART UNION OF LONDON’ SUBSCRIBERS. 


& W. VOKINS, Carvers and Gilders to his 
@ . late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex beg reapestfaliy toes 
the attention of Subscribers to their IMPROVED STANDARD 
FOLIO FRAMES, made to contain the whole Series of Etchings 
about to be distributed by the above Society to their Members— 
cnpereeting the use we — with the advantage, of a | 
each subject —To be seen at their 


D'Aubigné. Messrs. Whi sony ty | 


h 











ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church-street, 
Spitalfields, London. 

The Caligraphic Pencils have been invented by E. h WJ & Son, 
after the expenditure of much time and_ labour. ney are the 
result of mane sxperemnente 4 and every effort that ingest and 
experience could earns has been made to insure the highest cares 

of bed ina y may rely upon their being all 
can 

The: ase perfectly from grit ; and for richness of tone, depth 
of colour, meaty y fice tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to 
be equalled by the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at 

peeve infinitely superior to every other descrip- 





at 


now 
The Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend themselves to all 
who use Lead Pencil as an instrument of profesonat 
importance or recreation, by their being little more than half 

price of other pencils— 


H, HH, HHH, HB, B, BB, F, FF, W* .. 4s. ne yeme 
BBB, EHB 


peal Ecc Pencil is particularly recommended ee writing and count- 
An yon one Gross purchased by. Artists or Teachers. 
May be had of all Artists’ elsomnen, Stationers, Booksellers, &c. 
A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt of 
postage stamps to the amount. 
CAUTION.—To prevent imposition, a 
tion wrap} a, difficult of imitation, is put round 
Pencils. ) bi wall both 
hic Black Lead, E. Wolff & Son, London.” 
trade allowance to stationers, booksellers, &., a 
few? Box or Specimen Gratis with an order for a gross of 
en 


a highly finished and 











Sales bp Auction. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND MISCELLANIES. 
Meare, J. ©. 8 S aavane will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Ki ng-strect, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
isthe of kd, ats 


A SMALL GOLLECTION of Shells, Minerals, 
Fossils, Birds, &c., Cabinet of Roman and other Coins, 
Bronzes and Curiosities, Gas 


icroscope with Lanterns for Dissoly- 
ing Views, &c., Plate 


Electrical Machine, Telescope, Lithographic 
Press, Lapidary’s Mill, Painines, Ornamental Shell Work, Pair 
of Pistols, and a variety of Miscellaneous Articles.—On view the 
day prior ‘and mornings of sale, and Catalogues had. 





No. 5, John-street, Daterdatteck. 
\ TINTER SEESNCE for INVALIDS.— 


A Physician, yetived mp preston, and residing in the most 
agreeable locality of the UxDER LIFF (Isle of Wight), offers to 

any Lady or Gentiomant requiring change of air,anda mild climate 
during winter, 2 most comfortable home, with professional care, and 
various other advantages. Address to M. D., to the care of Mr. 
Hookham, “4 the Library, Old Bond-street, London, where | further 
particulars may be obtained on application. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERs and 
Commission Mercnayts, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 
Particular attention given to 7" SALE of OLD, and NEW BOOKS, 











= or the Library of the College 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY of GREAT 
PRACTIC. “y 


CHEMISTRY 
le 00D. a 





INSTRUCTION | PHARMACEUTICAL 
ion of the Professor of Pharmacy, 


The 
apils a are here - 
ae operations 
of medici the determination of 
ition, the detection of ns, 
. AB ore) involved in 


farther partioulare apply to 
G. W. SMITH, Secretary, 17, Bloomsbury-square, 





can t John Miller's, Hen- 
Tietta-street, “Covent-garden. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 


A. GODDARD, Foreren and GENERAL 
Accent, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
, and Gentry, that he ey receive and pass throu: eh 
‘ustom House, Works of Art, W Bage ange c,; anda 
to forward Effects fo! all rts of the Wor il Commissions 
with which J. A. ent be executed with the 
utmost attention hee mptibade, gn and = terns that => — 
him future favours.— he weiga Ce 
ents, and every information, may be A teined at his Offices 36, 
Old Jt ewry. 


MESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 

Nobility and wap pb ne one Fad their firm constantly visits 

Paris for the as y os a legancies of every description 

suitable for presents, f wh hich ey now have a most splendid 

ew. Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, 

desks, &c., is the very best that acon be manufactu Theirstamps 

i chee ye and a large number of 

, are engraved in the 

or yr iaitials specimens of either 

ich may be sel from an almost endless weniety ob SS their 

it, on Hell, Piccadilly, and 122, B 

street Within, P’ visi ed for 2s. 6d. 


engrav 
cards ted for 2s, me Mesere. & Son are also sole tsfor 
Mr. RB bies s Perfumery, _ 











The SALE of the FURNITURE and EFFECTS of AVENUE 
HOUSE, AVENUE ROAD, REGENT'S PARK. 
ME. UNDERHAY having sold Avenue House, 

is now honoured with instructions from W. Taylor, Esq., 
the proprietor, to SELL by AUC Bt0r on oe premises, Avenue 
House, Avenue-road, t’s-park,on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 17th, 
and following day, at 12, all the y valuable a oy Furniture, an 
oblique gran Pianoforte in handsome rosewood ca: by Erard,a 
near, y new and elegant Clarence Chariot, a few chokes ‘Paint tings og 
masters, a smal] Cellar of Wine, and other Effects. The 
Farniture comprises handsome mahogany four-post, French, and 
other bedsteads, with damask and chintz furniture, clean and well- 
made mattresses, feather beds, and bedding ; mahogany winged and 
other wardrobes, and chests of drawers; Brussels, Turkey, and 
other carpets, and rugs ; handsome chimney, console, and dressing 
el lished steel, “ormoulu, and other fenders and fire-irons ; 
rich silk and damask window curtains and gilt cornices ; rosew: 
loo, card, occasional console with statuary slab, and other tables: ; 
inlaid chairs, easy — sofas, and couches: a large sliding fame 
Spanish mahogany din -table ; ; pedestal sideboard ; 
el t china, ain iter, and other ornaments ; suspen. 
4 table lamps; richly cut table glass and china ; i plates 
articles ; and the usual kitchen requisites.—To be viewed the day 
before the sale, and Catalogues at 6d. each, to be returned to pur- 
chasers, to be ‘had on the premises, and at Mr. U nderhay’s Oflices, 
9, Upper Baker-street, Regent’s-park. 








Price 20. 168, 
Strongly and elegant half- bound i in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
LACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 
New Edition ‘Revised and Corrected throughout; with 
numcrous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 a 
The work ie ia Mind n yh accommodated to the t ad- 
vanced state te =< whether on "te round 
of pr Beauty a ants ob the 
invite a com any other ak of its class. 
bd ugh to 4 dictinet, without being so la ante t be 
unwiel v5, 3 “tt has all that any one can require for general use 
all that could be introduced, without making it too bulky or = 
expensive, and 80 counterbalance its te rine 1 intention. 
Church land Quarter; ” 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; and Pola’ by all Booksellers, 








890 THE ATHENZUM 


SNCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, COMPLETION OF THE WANDERIN =—_— 
Seventh Edition. Edited by Professor NAPIER. In 21 PRINTED FOR Now ready at all the Libraries 7 LoNnDo0l 
volumes 4to. Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many T A Y L Oo R W ALT O N THE WANDERING JEW * bs 
thousands on Wood. F f ? AND ’ A Tale. By M. EUGbS » in: vols, Bro, 
“The * Encyclopedia Britannica’ is a rich storehouse of know- cane é Al he Thi - EUGENE SUE, 
ledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country that have pro- Booksellers and Publishers to University College, so, the Third and Last V olume, price 7s. cloth 
8 , . 
in fullness and accuracy of matter, or in excellency of arrange- trand. 


duced it. We know of nothing in any language approaching to it UPPER GOWER-STRERT. Chapman & Hall, 136, Survey of 

\T. OLDOOMAN: a Myth of ae gas p 
t.”—Standard. S ° 4 N: a Myth 

~T Index of 63,000 references, compiled with great industry and i Century. Price 6. " J of the XIXth, and of 




















(Serr, 13 My" 933 














judgment, is appended tothe work, forming a ready key to its mul- D A R L E Vv 9 Ss “An epistle supposed to have been wrttten wh ale Ye 
tifarious contents. E have become Protestant, and England Romanist, a] Treland shal] - 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. s Cc I E N TI F I Cc LIB RA RY with much point, and séane rarcastn —Athementy, 2t 18 conducted nation | 
TReT Gin SEUInU NT we rel enum, 
(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 86, sen fue Uah OF idee ee hall-court, Duflot 
is NOW READY, ol; royai 8vo. price 12, tio 
Contents, SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS TAK 2 Legatl 
1, Shakespearian Criticism and Acting :—Romeo and Juliet. AND MECHANICS F “i TRIN A D ARA NY AKAM, KA THAKAM the Kin 
2. Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth Century. - . .., ISA, KENA, MUNDAKAM. Five Upanishads fr ‘ 
% Fresco eae ss we P Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- Fajar, Diane. ea Aiharve a Veda, publishea from the MSS. of the Ix 1839, 1 
& Humbold¢’s Cosmos—Vertiges of Creation. mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 7 O's Madden & Maleatm, 8, Lokababaies from the 
6. Popular Works on Natural History. wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at | 5 TEW RAILW AYS—A INDEX Wie and expr 
7. Reuver Sapeoreene, public and private schools; to persons whose education has N ae ee tain INDEX MAP of . 
8 Critical and Miscellaneous Notices, ENGLAND and WALES, with Tables showing the Positi Provinces 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed ei tone. yan she Langin, Capital, &e. of the NEW Rai ies | 
— - — 7 — . ; AYS which have just received the Roya ssent. ia chee § Yi 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLIT, | 1” carly life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics | pay, WAY CHRONICLE of rnin pay, with tor Wes Sein the nee 
will he pabalahed an SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. ? | these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- | 4 ENTS, containing Prospectuses of the New Lines for theee ae: Upper +. 
— : C aeaies " ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and | Session of 1846. ing Russian f 
- . i . > tie : 
. RELATION of the CLERGY to the PEOPLE. brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the N the RAILWAY CHRONICLE of THIS Day American 
II. ROUND TOWERS of IRELAND. demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind is given an INDEX MAP of ENGLAND and WALES wi iver Colt 
II, MORAL DISCIPLINE of the ARMY. and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science Tablesshow fegthe ro oe 2 . Tr halwith the Lenath Cia “ cart 
IV. LORD ROBERTSON’S POEMS. are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest | ‘‘: ith two large SUPPLEMENTS cent received the Royal to ascert 
3 J 2 Assent, with two large SUPPLEMENTS, cont y A 
7 yo ADE ARSTER ota: x ee ~MEMOTRS | form, of the New Lines for the ensuing § UE SH 8 Prospectuses derations, 
of L: SSTER § } c. —_————— ~~. A 
VI. CHESTERFIELD'’S LETTERS—LORD MATHON’S Y AN INDEX MAP of ENGLAND anj might ace 
EDITION. Firta Eprtron, 4\ WALES, with Tables showing the Positions and Termin tion from | 
VII. STRZELECKI on NEW SOUTH WALES. with the Length, Capital, &c. of the NEW RAILWAYS w » those 
VIII. M. THIERS, and HIS HISTORIES, A S y S T E M have just received the Royal Assent, is given in the RAIL in thos 
— John Murray, Aiteuentooireds CHRONICLE of tas Day, with two large SUPPLEMENTs, France.” 


is ae nt containing Prospectuses of the New Lines for the ensuing Session 


ape Just published, price 6s. No. VI. of the OF before us 
TORTH BRITISH REVIEW. To be con- Now ready, price Eighteenpence, the 2ist Edition of that thou; 
tinued Quarterly, POPUL AR GEOMETRY : IN NOCK’S Improvep Epirion of MURRAY'S ied 
; contents. 9 GRAMMAR, Abridged ; with numerous Exercises, Que. occup! 
a Chemeiairy. Netw relations to Agriculture, Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of tions for Suninion. and Explanatory Notes, suited to the com. most Imp: 
. Life of Lore 4 = : Siniont d- | pre ension of the Young. 
111. Savings’ Banks, Euclid as is y an for a right understan z : Wm. S. Orr & Co. ! -e¢ ’ nt eC 
IV. Tytlers History of Scotland. ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great cian, i pee 
V. Hospitals for the Insane Poor. principles. NEW WORK ON MADEIRA, BY THE AUTHOR OP rate Atla: 


of 1846, 











VI. Colonization and the Allotment System. ‘REVELATIONS OF SPAIN 
VII. Welch’s Church History. By Grorcr Dartey, A.B, COMPRISING WITH OTHER FEATURES A COMPLETE MAXDROOK, complete 
VIII. Mrs. Gray’s Etruria, Price 4s. 6d. cloth. This day, fep. 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d, In his | 
Bint V entlane of the Bebaral Hey of the peng & HE OCEAN FLOWER, a Poem; preceded least imp 
yh: > adv. < . ; - “ ’ 
oF (<i a ke mdon: Hamilton, Adams It. by an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island ¢ east imp 


Madeira, a Summary of the Discoveries and Chivalrous Histo terestin 
NOW READY, PART IIL., SINGING. New Epition, of Portugal, and an Essay on Portuguese Literature, " 4 
“> 


MAKERS ; i. M. HUGHES, Author of‘ Revelations of Spain’ both poli 

wir AKER’S HAND-BOOKS of MUSIC C 0 M P A N I 0 N * Me Hughes is engaged on a work descriptive of our ialad, of em 

for SELF-INSTRUCTION. Price One Sainte Bacu. which the very loftiest expectations are formed, from the capa- a 
Composed and written by G. HERBERT RODWELL. TO THE bilities of the writer, his local knowledge, and intimate acquain- to him, | 
o I. The Praxoronte; 2. Stnaine. Also, just ready, tance with Portuguese literature.”— Madeira lmparcial, ’ 
on er ay ey ee ‘ ae zyure 5. ne 10LIN. 6. e e “You have oe to this paryert, unwonted quthusiagn and tented ; 1 
turtar. And others applied to all the popular instruments. POPULAR GEOMETR ry (extase ¢ insolita energia)."—From Sexnor Moyteino, iene 
“London: Whittaker & Co.; and all Town and Country Book- i 9 ae French Consul at Funchal, tothe Author, the rever 
—— = In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, be true, 
PARNELL’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS.—NEW EDITION, liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the THE NEW NOVELS, decide ; | 
Now ready, revised throughout, and enlarged by the addition of | various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 





sellers. 

















200 pages, the 2nd edition of NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, choly. 
E LEMENTS of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, By Grorce Dartey, A.B. - — MERION many ye 
QUALITATIVE and QcvANTITATIVR, * TE N B\ y B\ “ M, . 
By B.A. PARNELL, Ce te »*, A Ach SMITH Esq., Author of *Bramblety paneree 
Formerly Aattshont Che seas Lectarer in the Medical School of UL iene By. 3 vols. ie ‘ ” excepted 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, < ouse, aC, ‘ 

The enlargement of the present Edition is principally caused by T; E II. money, 0 
the introduction ofa much fuller account of the different reagents, HIRD EDITION, J e So 
by an amplification of the part on qualitative analysis, and by the A S y S T E M THE MASTER PASSION, and other Tales patriotist 
introduction of several important processes for the analysis or and Sketches. By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTA) - Eee, Author tho hav 
valuation of various articles of commerce, as alkalies, ores of of * Highways and Byways,’ &c. 2 vols. with fine Portrait of the who ‘ 
memgenees,, compte, lead and other metals, bleaching powder, OF Author, scene ha’ 
guano a ar en peer cire, &e. The work inkades an IIT. than 
account of theuse of the mouth blowpipe in analysis, the detection P 0 P U L A R A L G E B R A ° a ATT an suc 
of eases in cena rg oa — qualitative ‘analysis of urine 9 THE STORY OF A ROY AL FAV OU RITE. they one 
and discrimination of urinary calculi, an ie operations of or- By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols is os ° 

anic analysis, WITH f i i idently a series of portraits, and . 

. sondon : Taylor & Walton, Uyner Gower-street, onside oat bone po Bd ;and few can compete sions by 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and with Mrs. Gore in the point which she lends to the one, and the cajoled t 

MATHEMATICS, ETC, PROGRESSIONS wit and playful justice with which she unsparingly lashes the 
In one thick volume, 12mo. containing 520 pages, and illustrated - other.” —New Monthly, ‘ ‘ supply Ww 
y 340 Woodeuts, 7s. 6d. bound. By Grorce Dartey, A.B, Also, just published, 1897. w: 

NGRAM’S CONCISE SYSTEM of MATHE- Price 4s. 6d. VOL. III. of the NELSON LETTERS i ‘ 
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Survey of the Oregon Territory, of the Californias, 
and of the Gulf of California, conducted in 
the Years 1840, 1841, and 1842—[{ Expla- 
nation du Territoire de lOregon.| By M. 
Duflot de Mofras, Attaché to the French 
Legation at Mexico. Published by Order of 
the King. Vol. I. Paris, Bertrand. 

Ix 1839, the author of this work was removed 
from the embassy at Madrid to that of Mexico, 
and expressly enjoined “to visit the Western 
Provinces of Mexico, viz. New Galicia, Colima, 
Sinaloa, Sonora, the Gulf of California, the 
Upper and Lower Provinces of that name, the 
Russian forts to the north, the positions of the 
Americans and English at Astoria, along the 
river Columbia, and in the Oregon Territory ; 
to ascertain, independently of political consi- 
derations, Whether any and what advantages 
might accrue to French commerce and naviga- 
tion from mercantile voyages, and establishments 
in those regions hitherto so little known in 
France.” ‘The first volume of the result is now 
before us; and we have no hesitation in stating, 
that though often dry, repulsive, and too much 
occupied with trifling details, it is one of the 
most important geographical productions of the 
present century. Another volume, with a sepa- 
rate Atlas of twenty-six maps and plans, is to 
complete the undertaking. 

In his Introduction, which is by no means the 
least important, while it is certainly the most in- 
teresting part of his book, our author shows that 
both politically and religiously he is of the old 
school, Under the Spanish régime, according 
to him, Mexico was powerful, rich, and con- 
tented; under the republic, she is deplorably 
the reverse. How far the first assertion may 
be true, we shall not take upon ourselves to 
decide; but the second is as true as it is melan- 
choly. Beyond all doubt, the country has for 
many years been rapidly sinking; and at this 
moment she is by far the weakest state, Texas 
excepted, on the face of the earth. Without 
money, or resources, or credit, or enterprise, or 
patriotism, or talents, the worthless adventurers 
who have successively appeared on the political 
seene have been engrossed by no other objects 
than such as are purely selfish. For a while, 
they were able to support their knavish preten- 
sions by the money out of which they had 
cajoled the credulous English. But when this 
supply was exhausted, and still more, when, in 
1827, with a blindness equalled only by the 
expulsion of the Moriscoes from Spain, and the 
Protestants from France, the European Spa- 
niards were driven from the country, the natives 
appeared in all their helplessness,—in all their 
inability either to govern themselves or to de- 
serve the favour of foreign powers. To this 
extent we agree with our author; but we differ 
Widely from him in many of his other state- 
ments. If the condition of Mexico was more 
om aang under the Spanish kings than she 
has been during the twenty-three years of her 
independence, the fault surely does not rest 
with the liberal institutions which she has 
adopted, May not the contrast be owing to the 
Spaniards themselves, who took no pains to 
instruct either the colonists or the natives, so as 
to qualify them for self-government? In our 
opinion, despotism has been the chief cause of 
the evils which afflict, and probably will long 
continue to afflict, that unhappy country. 

Whatever might have been the conduct of the 
mother country towards Mexico—had it been 
wiformly as wise and as moderate as, in Fer- 
dinand’s time at least, it was notoriously the 
Teverse—nobody could have expected that so 





important a colony would have long remained 
submissive to a distant authority. By some en- 
lightened Spaniards the separation was expected 
long before it took place. Thus the able mi- 
nister of Charles III. the Conde de Aranda, 
after the English colonies of North America had 
emancipated themselves, called the attention of 
his royal master to the immediate probability of 
such anevent. To prevent an entire separation 
of interests, that monarch contemplated the 
elevation of the American vice-royalties into 
so many kingdoms, each under a prince of his 
family, and he himself bearing the title of Em- 
peror of the Indies. Whether such an expedient 
would long have answered its purpose may well 
be doubted: it has never yet done so in circum- 
stances that may be called similar. But, at all 
events, it would not have hastened the result 
which it was intended to prevent, and probably 
it might have postponed it to a day more dis- 
tant than the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Though Charles abandoned this pro- 
ject, he endeavoured to draw closer the bonds 
between Spain and Mexico by other measures. 
Of these the most remarkable was the erection 
of a new Royal Guard, the officers and privates 
of which consisted entirely of American-born 
subjects. In every respect this was sound 
policy. This military body was endowed with 
many privileges, and it naturally became at- 
tached to its royal master. On the other hand, 
the monarch having constantly in his ey the 
representatives of the most distinguished fami- 
lies in the colonies, exercised an inevitable con- 
trol over their loyalty and tranquillity. But 
this institution shared the fate of many others 
adopted or recommended by that monarch. 
His successors were too stupid to appreciate 
and too careless to perpetuate them; and the 
Royal Guard, after languishing under Charles 
IV., ceased to exist even at the commencement 
of Ferdinand’s reign. 

The imbecility, the insincerity, the utter 
worthlessness of this last sovereign, were the 
chief cause of the declaration of American in- 
dependence. Had he cordially adopted a liberal 
constitution, and allowed the colonies to be 
—— by their deputies in the Cortes of the 
xingdom, he might have died monarch of the 
Indies. In 1810, there was a faint cry for in- 
dependence; in 1814, it became loud; and in 
1820, when Ferdinand had thrown himself into 
the arms of the absolute faction, and had neither 
favour nor justice for the liberals, it had become 
resistless. His own officers deserted his troops 
in Spain, and became the leaders of the men 
whom he had threatened to exterminate. Many 
high spirits of the Peninsula, who panted for 
freedom, or had reason to dread the vengeance 
of a cruel though every way despicable tyrant, 
daily hastened over the Atlantic to swell the 
ranks of the discontented. After nearly two 
years of intrigues or open resistance, Mexico, 
early in 1822, declared itself independent and 
sovereign ; and Iturbide was now placed at its 
head with the title of Emperor. 

Since the period in question, no country has 
been subject to so many revolutions. It was 
not to be supposed that the companions of this 
military adventurer would behold with pleasure 
the elevation of an equal. What qualities had 
he more than themselves to merit this superiority 
of fortune? After a few months of empty pa- 
rade, he was dethroned, exiled, and outlawed 
by a faction base as that which had supported 
him. A struggle for power between three 
general officers ended in the election, or we 
should rather say the appointment (for the 
bayonets directed all suffrages), of Victoria to 
the presidential chair of the infant republic. 
This dispute was just settled, when Iturbide 





returned from Europe, landed at Tampico, was 
received by the governor (Lagarza) with much 
outward respect, seated at the governor's table, 
and in an ae afterwards ordered to prepare 
for death, which was duly inflicted. In 1828, 
General Victoria was replaced in the presi- 
dential chair by Pedraza, who was legally 
elected; but this circumstance availed him little, 
for an intrigue immediately compelled him to 
flee, and, under the disguise of a monk, he saved 
a life which the rival faction had determined to 
take. Guerrero was now borne by the federal 
party to the helm of affairs; but in a few 
months he too was overthrown by Bustamante, 
and while endeavouring to escape from the 
coast, was summarily shot by the authorities of 
Acapulco. In 1833, Pedraza returned, and by 
General Santa Anna was restored to the presi- 
dential chair, Bustamante being forced, like the 
rest, to seek safety in flight. But why should 
that General labour for the ambition of others? 
In 1834, he expelled his creature, and seated 
himself. In 1836, he led a body of troops 
against the revolted Texans, and exhibited so 
little capacity as to allow himself to be made 
prisoner. The opportunity was favourable to 
Bustamante, who, returning from exile, seized 
the vacant dignity, which, in spite of all oppo- 
sition, he held for the extraordinary period of 
four years. In 1840, he was made prisoner in 
his own palace by General Urrea, who pro- 
claimed Gomez Farias the new president. In 
a few weeks, however, he contrived to escape, 
to rally his forces, to return to the capital, and 
to drive away his rival. During the greater 
part of a year, he sat quietly enough; but in 
August, being required to oppose the combined 
forces of roy te Paredes and Santa Anna, 
who openly assailed him even in the city of 
Mexico, his fortune deserted him, and he was 
glad to save his life by an immediate flight to 
Europe. His place was again supplied by Santa 
Anna; but though this general was proclaimed 
for five years, in about three he too was over- 
thrown ; and at the present moment he will just 
escape with his life. It thus appears, that in 
about twenty-two years there have been thir- 
teen or fourteen successful revolutions, besides 
many attempts which had nearly proved so. All 
have been the work of the military; if the word 
can be applied to men without discipline or re- 
gular pay, to men many of whom have been 
taken from the public prisons, the doors of 
which being opened by some military adven- 
turer, gives him at once the command of a 
desperate band, ready to rob or murder at his 
bidding, until their services are bought at a 
higher rate by a new leader. 


It was impossible for such a country to pre- 
serve any of the advantages which social orga- 
nization is intended to secure. Each successive 
adininistration, conscious in how precarious a 
tenure its authority was exercised, has looked 
only to the means of enriching itself. Every fune- 
tionary, high or low, was and iscorrupt. If there 
are laws, there is nobody to administer them 
beyond the large towns; and even in them, open 
insurrections, or private assassinations, are of 
daily occurrence. The public roads are beset by 
armed bands of robbers, many of whom belong 
to the regular army, and are headed by their 
officers. How indeed are such officers to live, 
when regular pay is out of the question? If 
the finances were flourishing, they could not, 
from their enormous number, expect to be paid. 
The Mexican army has 24,000 officers; while 
the privates (such as they are) do not exceed 
20,000! Each battalion, in fact, rarely exceeds 
150, though it ought to comprise double that 
number ; yet even at this rate, and though pre- 
mising that to every four privates one officer is 
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allowed, we are at a loss to conceive what could 
lead to such a disproportion. Probably the 
usual way of obtaining adherents was by giving 
commissions to almost everybody applying for 
them. The rank of ensign, lieutenant, captain, 
lieutenant-colonel, &c. was easily conferred ; it 
cost nothing to the bestower; while it gave a 
claim to the newly appointed functionary on 
the future revenues of the republic. If those 
revenues are never realized, the officer has still 
one chance of redress,—he can rob, and when 
upbraided for the act (whenever he is so 
bungling as to be detected), he can reply, “ Pay 
me, and I will rob no more!” What govern- 
ment, even if it had the power, could hang such 
a delinquent? ‘The truth is, that these men go 
unpunished, because they are masters of the 
republic, and because their support is necessary 
to every candidate for office. The civil func- 
tionaries are no better; they must plunder, or 
cease to live. Hence the general misery of the 
country. The fortified places are tumbling into 
ruin; the roads are out of repair; manufactures 
scarcely exist; commerce is declining from day 
to day; there is no navy to protect the coasts ; 
and the population is diminishing with a rapidity 
unexampled in any other country. In short, 
the (so called) republic is utterly helpless, either 
to preserve tranquillity at home, or to repel 
aggression from abroad. 

Insuch circumstances nobody can be surprised 
at the ambitious views of the sister republic on 
the eastern shores of the same continent. As 
early as 1803, Colonel Aaron Burr made no 
secret of his intention to revolutionize New 
Spain. His conduct indeed was disavowed; but 
what satisfaction was that to Mexico or Spain, 
seeing that it was approved by government and 
= Still the older republic was taught one 

esson—to act with greater caution,—to sub- 

stitute cunning for open force. In conformity 
with this policy, a treaty of limits was proposed 
by him some years afterwards ; and the basis of 
the proposal deserves especial consideration at 
the present moment. The whole country north 
of the river Bravo del Norte, and of the thirty- 
first degree of north latitude, was to be sur- 
rendered to the United States,—in other words, 
there was to be an absolute cession of Texas, 
New Santander, New Biscay, New Mexico, 
most of Sonora, and Upper California! Degraded 
as the court of Madrid undoubtedly was, she 
rejected these unworthy proposals with indigna- 
tion, and directed the colonial provinces to pro- 
tect themselves against both the open and secret 
attempts of their insidious neighbour. The 
cession of the Floridas in 1819, suspended these 
proceedings ; but on the downfall of the royal 
authority, they were resumed,—with greater 
caution indeed, but with greater effect. If any 
faith is to be placed in the assertion of men who 
ought to be well informed, concessions of ter- 
ritory have been repeatedly though secretly 
wrung from the Mexican governments, from 
Iturbide down to Santa Anna. One thing at 
least is certain,—that the agents of the United 
States have for many — been actively em- 
ployed in preparing the minds of the — 
in all the northern provinces, and especially 
New Mexico, and Upper California, for an in- 
corporation with the great republic. Nothing 
could be safer than such intrigues. When un- 
successful, they are disavowed; when likely to 
lead to a good result, they are uniformly sup- 
ported. Thus it is with Texas, which in spite 
of all the opposition that England could offer, 
is “annexed.” And thus it will also be with 
New California. In 1836 the inhabitants were 
ee omg on to rise against the authority of 

exico, and to assert their independence,—a 


measure necessarily preparatory to “ annexa- 
tion.” Before a province can treat with an 





independent state, it must itself be free, or at| nias. So minute and accura 


least pretend to be so, which answers the same 
purpose ; for no sooner does it declare its inde- 
pendence, than its act is recognized by the cabi- 
net at Washington. In 1841, and the following 
year, as we shall soon have occasion to observe, 
the strides made by those agents, and even by 
the acknewledged functionaries of the United 
States, were still more decided. While the 
question in regard to Texas was pending, a 
show of moderation was necessary; but now 
that it is settled, the intrigues in California will 
go on with greater vigour, until a new annexa- 
tion takes place. Whatever our ministers (who 
seem strangely negligent of information full of 
meaning to everybody else) may say or think 
of the matter, the aggrandizement is systematic, 
and its results are inevitable. They are clearly 
perceived by our author, and by the govern- 
ment which he serves. All the Spanish pro- 
vinces of North America will soon form an 
integral portion of the most ambitious repub- 
lic the world has yet seen. And we know 
not, that such a result ought much to be de- 
precated. Whatever may be thought of that 
Utopian dream, the balance of power, the in- 
terests of humanity are paramount to every other 
consideration. In Mexico any change must be 
for the better ; government, law, religion, educa- 
tion, individual happiness—everything must gain 
by it. However, while as Englishmen we re- 
gard the proceedings of the American cabinet 
with indignation, as philanthropists, we can 
hardly avoid looking with satisfaction to their 
results. Government is to be valued only as it 
conduces to the welfare of the governed. Where 
it does not and cannot answer this obvious 
end, the sooner it is replaced by another, the 
better for humanity. We are by no means sure 
that the United States will gain by her “sys- 
tem.”’ Toa nation the reverse of military, and 
(what is much more serious) without a direct 
central authority, an indefinite extension of 
frontier must necessarily be a source of weak- 
ness. That frontier in many cases could be 
defended neither by itself, nor by the union to 
which it belongs. Then the diversities of cha- 
racter, of feeling, and of interests, between the 
component parts of such a body politic,—diversi- 
ties the more striking as we recede from a given 
point,—must daily weaken the bonds of con- 
nexion between parts so heterogeneous. Such 
unions, whatever their ostensible political advan- 
tages, can never be cordial, and therefore, they 
can never be permanent. In our opinion, the 
greatest curse that could befal the Anglo- 
Americans, would be the immediate accomplish- 
ment of their own designs. They would lead 
to a union indeed, unexampled for extent in 
the history of the world; but it would assuredly 
not be a union of strength. And the day would 
not be far distant when the rival interests of the 
Northern and Southern States would be brought 
into fatal collision. 

But passing over this introductory matter, let 
us proceed at once to the proper object of the 
work before us,—the survey of the western 
provinces of Mexico, which is to be followed by 
that of the western coast of the continent gen- 
erally. But the first volume does not carry us 
beyond the confines of the ancient viceroyalty ; 
so that the Oregon question must be postponed 
until the next volume is in our hands. ‘This 
delay is not to be regretted. The negotiations 
between England and the United States have 
not yet reached the point of interest; nor have 
we yet sufficient data on which to base the ques- 
tion. In the meantime, Mexico itself is a field 
sufficiently wide for our present purpose. 

M. Duflot de Mofras commences his ‘ Explo- 
ration’ with the Isthmus of Darien, and proceeds 
northerly along the west coast to the Califor- 








. te an obsery 
not likely to overlook the practicability of 


communication between the Caribbean Seq and 
the Pacific; and accordingly we find th . 
enters into the subject at some length ’ he 
not generally known that so far beck es 1500 7 
proposal was made to Charles V, to cut the oh 
the Isthmus of Darien, and by many or h 
in that and the succeeding century, the ries 
was seriously entertained. Within the a 
century, however, more attention has been said 
both in Mexico and Spain, to another tm 
many hundreds of miles north of Panama = 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. But at the firs 
glance it must be evident that & course : 
needlessly circuitous for vessels bound 
any part of the Pacific south of the 
would scarcely answer the expect 
merchants. Independently of this 
tion, of all the routes that have yet 
vised, that of Tehuantepec is the least prac- 
ticable. The Isthmus is fifty leagues from vo 
to sea, intersected by lofty hills, and the ground 
in general not very easy to cut through. There 
is, indeed, a river, the Coatzacoalco, which 
might be rendered navigable, though at great 
expense, even for vessels of large burden, and 
thus save much trouble in the construction of 
either canal or railway throughout. But though 
this river is undoubtedly an advantage, it is the 
only one offered by the route, while the disad- 
vantages are too serious to be contemplated 
without apprehension as to the practicability of 
the result. The best engineers, after a carefiil 
survey of the country, do not think it possible 
to carry a canal from sea to sea; and they are 
forced to the conclusion that a canal, the river, 
and a railway, would all three be found necessary 
for the transit of goods and passengers, As even 
in this case, it would be requisite to cut through 
a larger space than has ever been calculated for 
either of the routes by Panama or Darien, we 
may well be surprised that Tehuantepec should 
have ever attracted the notice of practical men. 
The route over the Isthmus of Panama may 
be reckoned eight leagues; and though it has 
a mountain barrier, that barrier is not more for- 
midable than the one traversing the Tehuantepec, 
In every respect, it is the more eligible course. 
A third route, somewhat longer, but easier of 
execution, may be carried over the Isthmus at 
Darien. In the latter region, a valley has been 
recently discovered, which would greatly facili- 
tate the construction of either a canal or a rail- 
way. But, after all, the most desirable route 
seems by the river St. Juan, the lake Nicaragua, 
and a canal to the nearest point on the Pacific, 
—unless, indeed, the bed of the Rio Partido 
should be widened and deepened in preference. 
Both the lake just mentioned and the contiguous 
one of Leon, are navigable for large vessels. 
It is this reason doubtless, joined to the superior 
facility of the ground to be excavated, that 
induced two eminent engineers (one French, the 
other Spanish) in 1780 and the following year 
to recommend this route before any other; and 
there is reason to believe that it will be preferred, 
should the long projected communication be 
attempted. : . 
Passing over our author's description of Aca- 
pulco, Mazatlan, San Blas, Guaymas, Xc., with 
the intervening coasts, we come to the provinees 
of Upper and Lower Sonora, or, as they are 
sometimes called, Pimeria Alta and Baja, from 
the chief Indian tribe which inhabits them. Her- 
mosillo, which is not far distant from Guaymas, 
is, though a very small town, one of the most 
remarkable places in the New World. Situated 
in a fertile plain, and possessing in abundance 
all the productions necessary to life, it 1s more 
attractive from its being the centre of the most 
successful mining operations, In this town, 
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juring the year 1839, were refined six hundred 
of silver and sixty of gold, of which the 
‘mated value was a million of dollars—an 
timate, be it remembered, considerably short 
f the real value, for the sake of diminishing 
he duty,—five per cent. on silver, and four on 
mn There are many rich copper beds in 
this. part of Sonora, but nobody thinks them 
yorth the trouble of opening ; and even those 
of silver occupy less attention than we should 
expect. Virgin gold is the pursuit of all; and 
here it is met with in as good a state and in 
4s great abundance as perhaps any place on 
earth. The metal is to be found in alluvial 


situations, and in ravines after heavy rains: 
and if not always near the surface, is seldom 
beyond a few feet below it. North of Arispe, 
the beds of Quitovac and Sonortac, which were 


only discovered in 1836, produced, for three 
years successively, two hundred ounces a day. 
Inmany places there is nomining: the searchers 
for gold merely dig up the surface soil, and 
mather the ore. In this way lumps of several 
sounds in weight have been discovered. The 
chief obstacle to the progress of enrichment in 
this direction, arises from the hostilities of the 
Papagos, who, during three years previous to our 
author's visit, had been in the habit of attack- 
ing the whites. If what he tells us be true, 


and we have no reason beyond its strangeness | 


to doubt it,) these Papagos are entirely ignorant 
of the value of the treasures which they daily 
trad under foot. Peace with them was much 
desired, and was expected ere long. But such 
treasures are not confined to these northern 
parts of Sonora. In other places and in Sina- 
loa, there are pueblos (rural villages or com- 
munities, each under a priest, and an officer or 
two of administration) consisting of inhabitants 
whose sole or chief employment is the search 
for gold, and who wander from district to dis- 
trict according to the progress of discovery, and 
the comparative efficacy of the rains. When the 
beds of ore are exhausted, they remove to a 
more promising locality; but in some places 
the store is so inexhaustible, that large perma- 
nent towns rise from them. 


many other Mexican towns, have had no other 
origin, Where mines are opened, and the 
population thus becomes stationary, there is 
always more or less of prosperity—sometimes a 
degree of it unknown in more civilized countries. 
Asimple miner has been known not unfre- 
quently to collect four or five pounds of pure 
gold in a single week; he is thus enabled to 
purchase the most expensive European pro- 
ductions. ‘They would soon become wealthy, 
but for their infatuated addiction to gambling— 
thabit nearly as fatal to their employers as to 
themselves. This is no romantic description : it 
is the evidence of an eye-witness, who is as 
honest in the relation, as he is careful in the 
wllection of facts. It reminds us of the days 
when the Montezumas and the Atahualpas dis- 
played a cumbrous magnificence unequalled in 
aly partof Christendom, and scarcely paralleled 
even in “the gorgeous East.” 
In these provinces there are few Europeans, 
and few even of European descent. The bulk 
of the inhabitants of Sonora consists of five 
Indian tribes, most of whom are so far civilized 
# to follow with steadiness the various callings 
lecessary to the well-being of society: they are 
‘mers, masons, carpenters, divers, miners, 
ousehold servants and soldiers ; though one or 
‘woof these tribes are more fond of hunting 
and of other barbarous pursuits. ‘The aggregate 
timber may be about ninety thousand ;—but 
what are they to the immense extent of territory 
hich they call their own? Two or three of 
tribes have always been faithful to the 


Zacatecas, San | 
luis de Potosi, Durango, Guanajuato, and | 


government, but the rest have not hesitated to 
break out into open insurrection whenever their 
interests or their prejudices have taken the alarm. 
The military force of Sonora and Sinaloa (nearly 
all Indian) does not exceed eight hundred, 
though the regions to be defended exceed in 
extent several European kingdoms. These 
Indians, too, with a very few persons of Euro- 
pean descent, and a proportion of the mixed 
race, form the bodies of miners to whom we 
have just alluded. Of course, the far greater 
portion of the tribes are still idolatrous, though 
such as are in the service of the Mexican or 
European capitalists (owners of mines, &c.) are 
nominal Christians, and many more have a 
superstitious respect for Christianity. Some of 
the churches are well supplied with gold and 
silver plate, with valuable pictures, pearls, and 
jewels; but though the doors are never fastened 
by night or day, nothing is ever stolen. It is 
well for them that they lie out of the reach of 
European merchant vessels, whose crews seldom 
venture beyond the confines of the ports at which 
they touch. By the way, we may observe that 
it is difficult to account for the paucity of 
vessels proceeding to the ports of the two Cali- 
fornias and of the adjacent provinces. There 
is often a great demand for the manufactures 
and the luxuries of Europe: whales are abun- 
dant; tortoises of value are to be caught on the 
shores of the Gulf, and skins and furs are always 
to be had from the Indians, who obtain them in 
traffic from the more northern tribes. 


One of the Indian tribes to which we have 
alluded, the Yaquis, are expert divers for pearls 
in the Gulf of California. Every season, eight 
or ten small vessels, from fifteen to forty tons, 
manned by about two hundred divers, repair to 
different parts of the Gulf. The pearls, as is 
well known, are contained in the shells of oys- 
ters, and of some smaller fish ; and these do not 
lie on sand banks at a moderate depth, but are 
often fastened to rocks, or in the clefts of rocks, 
from nine to eighteen feet below the surface. 
There are many, no doubt, much deeper; but 
as the diving-bell cannot be employed in the 
operation, they are inaccessible to the divers. 
To descend eighteen, or fifteen, or even twelve 
| feet in the water requires no slight muscular 
| strength ; nor is it easy to remain underneath 
time enough to snatch the shells from the 
rocks, when they happen (as is often the 
case) to cling tenaciously. Sometimes the hands 
and feet of the divers are much lacerated; but 
this isa slight evil, compared with the dread of 
the sharks and mantarayas (a monstrous kind of 
ray), which in every season make some their 
victims. For these reasons, it is difficult to pre- 
vail on a sufficient number of Indians to run the 
risk. And, indeed, the trade is by no means 
so profitable as it was down to the end of the 
last century. The nett returns do not generally 
exceed twelve or fourteen thousand dollars in the 
six months—viz. from May to October inclusive. 
The pearls are usually sold by the owners of the 
boats in the gross, at so much per pound—(fifteen 
to eighteen hundred piastres),—and retailed by 
the purchasers at no little profit. 

On the whole, it may be affirmed that no region 
offers greater advantages to permanent commer- 
cial establishments than these provinces. We 
doubt, too, if any other can offer equal advan- 
tages to the emigrant. ‘The soil is fertile; the 
climate is by no means unhealthy; the Indians 
are for the most part easy to manage, and self- 
defence can always be secured. If this great 
republic were in the hands of an enterprising, 
an enlightened, and an honourable people, 
Mexico, so far as the prosperity of the inhabitants 
is concerned, would soon have few rivals, 

















Select Works of M. Scribe—[Cuvres Choisies 
de Scribe, de ! Académie Frangaise.] Paris, 
Didot, Fréres, 


Tue fact may not be very palatable to those 
who assume the permanence of a reputation 
because it has become almost universal, yet it 
is, nevertheless, certain that M. Scribe’s has 
already, the least in the world, gone by. He 
has taught so many of his associates the trick 
of construction, that they are now able to work 
alone, and produce an article almost as well 
proportioned and neatly finished as those of 
their master’s manufacture. There is not much 
character in Scribe’s plays, and the smartness of 
smart language “goes out of fashion like a 
farthingale.” ‘Time may have made us fastidious 
with regard to the petites piéces which we used 
to fancy “ quite charming”; but we cannot help 
feeling that this publication has in some degree 
the air of a disinterment. There may, however, 
be reason for this. The earliest published of 
these comedies, ‘Une Nuit de la Garde Na- 
tionale,’ dates back to the year 1815. What an 
age of events—social, historical, and political— 
has since passed over France! The Chateau- 
briand school flourishing, decaying, replaced by 
MM. les Convulsionnaires,—and the reign of these, 
again, in great part over! The Zhédtre de 
Madame named and unnamed; and the sprightly 
being, whose patronage gave it life, exiled 
— sainted — dragged through the mire — 
and now forgotten! Carrel swept away—- 
Béranger silenced — Victor Hugo borne into 
popularity—Madame Dudevant replacing the 
De Statls and the Gays, who then were “ the 
women” of France—and Sue lessoning the 
lionnes of the capital into sympathy with 
the operatives, and being excommunicated by 
the Pope for wielding his bulrush in defiance of 
the usurpation of the Jesuits! Paris fortified ; 
and netted in by railroads largely maintained by 
British capital! and governed by the pupil of 
Madame de Genlis;— Versailles made a national 
museum ;—Saint Germain!’ Auxerrois beautified. 
Here are an “Avant, Pendant, et Aprés,’’—in- 
cluding revolutions more bloodless than thatwhich 
M. Scribe so artfully typified in his three-act come- 
dy, but hardly less momentous. He must be of 
stronger fibre than our pleasant vaudevillist, who 
could continue speaking to the people, through- 
out such vital and sudden changes,—and still 
preserve such individuality as embalms an 
author's writings for another generation. 

We must not, however, be serious, while dis- 
cussing the merits of a writer, three parts of 
whose efforts were only meant to be ephemeral. 
Let us then turn over the table of contents of 
these five volumes. In it, we shall find that best 
of all burlesques, ‘ L’Ours et le Pacha,’—which 
will continue as broadly whimsical as now, till 
the end of Ottoman glory at least! and, close 
to it, ‘ Le Secrétaire et le Cuisinier,’ the covert 
satire of which, with Chancellor Oxenstiern's 
famous apophthegm by way of text, is yet more 
finely and ingeniously wrought out in ‘ Le 
Diplomate.’ And here is ‘ Michel et Christine’— 
not to be passed over, because of its great popu- 
larity, though to our taste it is somewhat sickly 
—and the sickliness of French sentiment is more 
offensive than even German transcendentalism. 
And here are ‘ La Mansarde des Artistes,’ with 
a touch of Béranger’s grace and true feeling ; 
and a foreshadowing of Mr. Caudle’s first ex- 
periences in ‘Le plus beau Jour de ma Vie’; 
and ‘ Le Budget d’un Jeune Ménage,’—as neatly 
moral an illustration of “out of debt, out of 
danger,” as if Miss Edgeworth’s self had written 
it. And ‘ Valerie,’—which must not be forgotten, 
for the sake of Mademoiselle Mars’ “Je sors de 
ma prison—j’ existe !””—that burst of rapture, the 
like of which was possibly never heardon any other 
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As the collection advances, the works 
We 


stage ! 
of M. Scribe become longer and duller. 


see the transformation from the feuilleton into 


the treatise,—the bluette given up for the epic, 
—lively nonsense for not always lively sense. 
We could find many a worse subject for a 
lecture on literary parallels and literary meta- 
morphoses than the half-dozen five-act comedies 
which the fifth volume of this collection contains. 
What a world of wit, for instance, separates 
such a piece as the ‘Figaro’ of Beaumarchais 
from the ‘ Bertrand et Raton’—even before it was 
diluted for the English stage! or ‘Les Femmes 
Savantes,’ from ‘ La Camaraderie,’—which is, 
nevertheless, the most pointed of M. Scribe’s 
serious plays. Twoofthe others, ‘L’ Ambitieuse,’ 
and ‘Le Verre d’Eau,’ [vide Athen. No. 755], 
are from English history—need we remind our 
readers how our wighs and neubouroug-s fare, at 
the hands of the confident Frenchman? Not 
worse, however, than London’s Lord Mayor 
fared with M. Dumas, in his ‘ Kean,’—or the 
more solemn personages of our Age of Terror, 
with M. Victor Hugo, in his ‘ Marie Tudor.’ 
To have made a selection of M. Scribe’s works 
acceptably complete, it ought to have included 
some specimens of his opera books. Though 
his rhymes be the merest nursery jingle,—vide 
such a strophe as— 
Fille chére, 
Pres d'un pére 
Viens mourir: 
Et pardonne, 
Quand il donne 
La couronne 
Du martyr! 
—his carpentry is so excellent, as not only to be 
matter of study, but also to render his dibretti 
capable of giving pleasure, apart from their 
music. The books of ‘Le Domino Noir,’ ‘ Le 
Cheval de Bronze,’ (a paragon among faéry 
tales) and ‘ La Juive,’ in their several classes, 
deserve to be perpetuated. ‘To conclude :— 
whether our author will be ranked, by posterity, 
as high as Nota, or even as Goldoni, is matter 
of debate :—there can be no dispute that he 
must not hope for a pedestal within sight of 
Moliére. This, we imagine, will not grieve him 
—where others had laurels, he has emeralds and 
diamonds. His wit may not make our grand- 
children laugh—but his fortune will be always 
held up (after the fashion of Tommy Goodchild’s 
coach and six) to aspirants about “to tempt 
that dangerous well,” where so much truth, taste 
and temper are swallowed up,—namely, the 
Modern Drama. 





A History of Germany, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Frederick 
Kohlrausch. Chapman & Hall. 

Duerine thirty years this historical work of 

Professor Kohlrausch has enjoyed great popu- 

larity in Germany—the country where its merits 

must be best understood. It has, indeed, the 
essentially popular charms of an agreeable style, 
an animated narrative and a predilection for 
everything German. The author, too, has the 
tact to seize on such events only as carry, by 
their intrinsic interest, the reader along with 
them, and to pass over others which, however 
important in themselves, have not the same 

innate powers of attraction. How far such a 

course may entitle him to the name of a faithful 

historian is another question; but within his 
limits (somuch narrower than those of many pre- 
decessors) he was perhaps justified in selecting 

what he knew must be the most striking. A 

greater defect is, that he dwells little on the 

state of society—the most important part of his 
subject; and still less does he troubl 


with the progress of the national mind. 
no comprehensive views of foreign policy, or of 
social relations. But, for all this, he will be read 


He has 


e himself | 


in his own country. When he selects (as he 
often does) an individual portrait, he paints it 
well. Thus, in respect to Charlemagne, he 
brings that hero before us in true and vivid 
colours. Luther and Charles V. are pictured 
no less truly to nature, though there is evidently 
a bias towards the former and against the latter. 
But we doubt very much if these qualities alone 
will render his book as a whole agreeable to a 
British public. We have not his strong pre- 
dilections, his national sympathies, and we 
cannot enter into his national manner. Every 
nation has its distinctive characteristics, alike 
in speaking and writing—its peculiar mode of 
thought, principles of taste,.and standards of 
judgment. ‘These peculiarities are as evident 
in German as in any other literature ; and they 
render it almost impossible for us to enter into 
an author’s spirit, even in the original—wholly 
so in a translation, especially when, as in the 
present instance, that translation is imperfectly 
executed. A version from any language, and 
especially from the German, demands, not 
merely a competent philological knowledge of 
both languages, but an intimate acquaintance 
withthe genius and character of the two nations: 
and the translator must not merely possess 
the knowledge, but act upon it, in such a 
manner, too, as to make him chargeable with 
taking liberties with his original. Sometimes he 
must expand the original; at others, he must 
condense it—in some few cases omit it altogether: 
he must replace one illustration by another more 
consonant to the mind of the people to whom 
he introduces his author; and very often indeed 
he must suppress, or modify, or dense entirely 
the nature of allusions. If he does not all this, 
and more than this, he will never make a book 
readable, much less naturalize it. For natu- 
ralization indeed, there are demanded qualities 
of so high a kind, that complete success is 
hardly ever attained—certainly not once in a 
generation. Our booksellers seem to think that 
anybody is good enough for a translator. Yet 
it might have been thought that experience 
alone would have taught them better. Trans- 
lations in general do not sell;—why? We have 
given the reasons. 

The translator of the work before us, or at 
least of the first part of it (probably we should 
use the plural, for there is a diversity of style in 
the rendering even of the first part, and some 
passages are superior to the bulk) has not even 
the ordinary qualification of understanding the 
language into which he translates. ‘The lan- 
guage is, for the most part, not English—the 
idiom still more rarely so. Indeed, in this 
respect, no less than in the punctuation, we 
have never seen a version more disgraceful 
than this. As the charge isa grave one, we are 
bound to substantiate it. Many are the phrases 
and passages like the following :— Against 
whom he had offended” —“ an active disposition 
for education and science’’—“ drove to flight all 
before them’’—‘ in France there was @ minor 
king, Charles the Simple, six years of age, for 
whom he (Louis) was to have protected the 
country against the Normans; but not possess- 


able to do, and thence he was forced twice to 
purchase peace from them at the price of many 
pounds of gold.”” “ Thence Arnulf was, most pro- 
bably, secretly drugged by them, for he returned 
ill to Germany, and died, after a long sickness, 
in the year 899, much too early for his kingdom, 
and mourned by all Germans.” “ 7hus much 
is certain.’”’ ‘“ He who thought himself offended, 
and conceived he possessed sufficient strength 
to avenge himself, did not seek the establish- 
'ment of his rights in the usual way, namely, 
| through the judges of the land, but with arms, 
, and the strength of the fist. Thence that period 





ing the qualifications necessary, this he was not | 





wherein the appeal to the fist was 
adopted,” &c. ‘ Charles took every pains.” 
“ At the most, they were only obligated,’ me. 
individual might give to it (the church . 
whole possessions, and thus entirely pass ? his 
just inheritors.” “ Possessing great influ " 
over the King, she availed herself dae 
wherever it was possible, to obtain his reef 
and pardon for the guilty.” “ For thai which 
proves the greatness of a king is not ; 
much the actions by which he astonishes - 
world, but the works he leaves behind him, a ‘ 
which bear in themselves the living qued, 
new epoch.” “ Still it is already much oe 
we find at least, that all the writers of the mid. 
dle ages agree in looking upon him as the insti- 
tutor of chivalry, and the ennobling reformer of 
the nobility, as well as being the founder of 
cities and citizenship, and, with one word of 
all the noble institutions which became depel, 
after him.” [The sense is often as bad as the 
English.] ‘ By this he succeeded in attractin 
inhabitants for his fortified places.” “ Whatere 
have been formerly executed in the isolated 
dwellings, by the family or serfs, soon became, 
under the new order of things, worked and 
finished in quantities, and in a superior style, by 
the artisans of the cities.” “ Thence Henry 
was again the founder of industry, moral culti- 
vation, and the developement of the civil order of 
life.” ‘ His merit fies therein, that he per- 
ceived,” &c. “It was merely began by him.” 
“ All eyes were turned with astonishment to the 
young king, whose countenance filled every 
one with veneration.” ‘The Saxons were found 
regularly housed among the rocks.” “ In Upper 
Italy, the native princes at one moment, and the 
kings of Burgundy in the next, took possession,” 
&e. “ He exercised a heavy punishment upon 
the perjured Romans.” ‘ We only mention in 
advance the example,” &c. “ He took his meal 
at dinner with cheerfulness and enjoyment, 
upon which he attended the evening service.” 
‘“* They all unanimously promised their assist- 
ance, for it now concerned the honour of the 
country.” “ He was in hopes of being able to 
conquer,” &c. 

These precious specimens of grammar and 
sense have been taken, as they occurred, from 
about twice the number of such instances, spread 
over no more than thirty pages of the first part. 
And there are things worse than any of these. 
Take a ludicrous instance :—“ Thus in 324, the 
year after Romulus Augustulus had lost the 
Roman imperial dignity, it was again renewed 
by Charlemagne,”—meaning, we presume, 
“thus in the year 800, 324 years after,” &. 
There are also some paragraphs wholly incom- 
prehensible ; many that are long, obscure, and 
unconnected. But it is right to add, that the 
second part is comparatively free from such 
blemishes. 

For these and other glaring defects, the author 
is, of course, seldom responsible ; and he has a 
right to complain of them even more than we 
have. Of his manner we give one specimen, 
since it is on a subject little known in this 
country, or, indeed, anywhere else, the terrible 
Vehmie Tribunal, or Judgment of Blood, after 
called, too, the Westphalian Tribunal, from all 
initiations being effected in that province. We 
do so the more readily, as the language 1s far 
superior to the bulk of the first part. It has 
evidently either been translated by a different 
hand, or subjected to some correction by one 
more competent. Originally this tribunal was 
established for a good object, that of punishing 
wickedness in men whom the law seldom 
reached; and it was approved by several im- 
perial rescripts. But, like every other secret as- 
sociation, it could not fail to be abused ; and in 
time it became the instrument, not of public 
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=. but of private revenge, and of base cu- 
it As to the members— 
a had among them a very ancient, secret 
- and peculiar greeting, whereby they recognized 
other; whence, or perhaps from their knowledge 
of the laws, they were called the initiated, and in 
order to make any one knowing or wise implied re- 
ceiving him among the Schoffen of the superior tri- 
. even emperors were subjected to this recep- 
tion for in the year 1429 the Emperor Sigismund 
mas solemnly received among the initiated, at the 
Freistuhl of Dortmund. We may consider these 
courts of justice in Westphalia at this brilliant mo- 
ment of their existence, when almost all the princes, 
nobles, and knights, became Freischiffen, as an ab- 
lute and important association, which in all its 
ramifications spread over the whole of Germany, 
snd which at a time when all the other courts had 
lot their power, acted as a substitute, and consti- 
tuted a barrier against the rude and brutal force of 
crime. A solemn oath held all the members united, 
and not even in the confessional were they suffered 
to reveal a secret of the Vehm tribunal ; neither were 
the clergy themselves admitted into it. Originally 
the non-initiated were not taken at once before the 
gcret tribunal, but before the ancient tribunal of the 
community or jury court (the Echte Ding), but that 
yas formed by the same individuals; the forms only 
were less severe, and likewise there every one could 
be present. But if the cited individual did not ap- 
pear, he was then taken before the closed or secret 
court, 80 called because only those initiated could be 
it, and any non-initiated one venturing to in- 
troduce himself was immediately hanged. ‘The term 
seret here therefore implies closed court, and does 
not indicate those terrible mysteries which dared not 
be exhibited before the light of day. It is equally 


as fabulous that these tribunals were held at night in 
woods, caverns, and subterranean vaults, although in 
later times, when this court had become degenerated, 
it may have occurred in isolated cases, But the 
place of meeting was the ancient palace court of the 
grafs or counts, generally upon a mountain or hill, 


whence the eye could command a view of the entire 
country around, under the shade of lime trees, and 
by the light of the sun. The free graf or count 
ascended and presided on the seat of justice ; before 
him lay the sword, the symbol of supreme justice, at 
the same time representing in the form of its handle 
the cross of Christ, and the next to it the Wyd or 
cord as a sign of right over life and death. The 
count then opened and closed the court, that is, he 
called the Schéffen around him and assigned to 
them their places. They were obliged to appear 
bareheaded and without arms or armour. Upon the 
judges’ declaration that the court was opened, peace 
was commanded for the first, second and third time. 
From that moment the deepest silence reigned 
throughout the assembly, no one ventured to argue 
or converse, for by so doing he transgressed against 
the solemn decreed peace of the tribunal. The 
cited person, who was also obliged to appear without 
ams, stepped forward, accompanied by his two 
sureties or bail, if he had any. The complaint made 
against him was stated to him by the judge, and if 
he swore upon the Cross of the sword, the legal oath 
of purification, he was free: ‘He shall then take a 
Kreuzpfennig, or farthing piece,’ says an ancient 
vork en jurisprudence, ‘ throw it at the feet of the 
court, turn round and go his way. Whoever attacks 
ottouches him, has then, which all freemen know, 
broken the king’s peace.’ Such was the ancient 
proceeding with the genuine Freischiffen, who en- 
joyed particular privileges, and who were presumed 
‘o have a strict love for truth and honour. In later 
umes that simple straightforward way seems to have 

me quite changed, for we read in other ancient 
codes that the plaintiff was entitled to oppose and 
testroy the validity of the purifying oath of the 
defendant by three witnesses, which, however, the 
latter could again oppose with six; if the accuser 
appeared with fourteen, the defendant could swear 
himself free with twenty-one, which was the highest 
testimony, If the defendant acknowledged the 
‘rime, or if the plaintiff convicted him by oath and 
witnesses, the Schiffen then gave judgment. If the 
criminal received sentence of death he was executed 
immediately and hanged on the next tree; the 
mor punishments were exile and fine, But if the 





defendant did not appear upon the third citation, 
and could produce no satisfactory cause of absence 
within a stipulated period, he was considered as 
having confessed his crime, or as one despising justice 
and peace, and, therefore, having placed himself 
beyond the pale of either, the sentence of the Vehm, 
which was equivalent to condemnation, was pro- 
nounced against him: and thence these courts re- 
ceived the name of Vehmgericht. The sentence 
pronounced by the court was dreadful: ‘ As now N. 
has been cited, prosecuted, and adjudged before me, 
and who, on account of his misdeeds, I summoned 
before me, and who is so hardened in evil, that he 
will obey neither honour nor justice, and despises 
the highest tribunal of the holy empire, I verfeme, 
or denounce him here, by all the royal power and 
force, as is but just, and as is commanded by the 
K@nigsbann, or royal ban. I deprive him, as outcast 
and expelled, of all the peace, justice, and freedom 
he has ever enjoyed since he was baptized; and I 
deprive him, henceforward, of the enjoyment of the 
four elements, which God made and gave as a con- 
solation to man, and denounce him as without right, 
without law, without peace, without honour, without 
security ; I declare him condemned and lost, so that 
any man may act towards him as with any other 
banished criminal. And he shall henceforward be 
considered unworthy, and shall enjoy neither law 
nor justice, nor have either freedom in, or guidance 
to any castles or cities, excepting consecrated places. 
And I herewith curse his flesh and his blood; and 
may his body never receive burial, but may it be 
borne away by the wind, and may the ravens, and 
crows, and wild birds of prey consume and destroy 
him. And I adjudge his neck to the rope, and his 
body to be devoured by the birds and beasts of the 
air, sea, and land; but his soul I commend to our 
dear Lord God, if He will receive it.’ According 
to some customs, after he had cast forth the rope 
beyond the walls of the court, the count was obliged 
to pronounce these words three times, and every 
time to spit on the earth with the collective Schoffen, 
as was the usage when any one was actually exe- 
cuted. The name of the condemned criminal was 
then inserted in the book of blood, and the count 
then concluded the sentence as follows: *I com- 
mand all kings, princes, lords, knights, and squires, 
all free counts, and all free, true Schéffen, and all 
those who belong to the holy empire, that they shall 
help with all their power to fulfil this sentence upon 
this banished criminal, as is but just to the secret 
tribunal of the holy empire. And nothing shall 
cause them to withhold from so doing, neither love 
nor affection, relationship, friendship, nor any thing 
whatever in this world.’ The banished man was 
now in the condition of the criminal condemned to 
death, over whom execution lowered. Whosoever 
received or even warned him, was also taken before 
the tribunal of the free count. The assisting mem- 
bers of the court were bound by a terrible oath, and 
by a heavy sentence of death, to conceal the judg- 
ment which had been passed against any one; that 
is to say, to make it known to nobody but one 
initiated ; and even if the condemned man was 
brother or father, the member durst not warn 
him thereof. Besides which, each initiated one 
to whom the sentence was authentically conveyed, 
was bound to help to put it into execution. Gene- 
rally, a letter of outlawry was given to the plaintiff, 
with the seal of the free count and seven Schdéffen, 
that he might pursue the guilty party; the oath of 
three Freischiffen sufficed to confirm the sentence. 
Wherever the Verfente, or banished man was found, 
whether in a house, in the open street, the high road, 
or in the forest, he was hanged at the next tree or 
post, if the servants of the secret court could obtain 
possession of him. As a sign that he was put to 
death in execution of the holy Vehm, and was not 
murdered by robbers, they left him all that he bore 
about him, and stuck a knife in the ground close 
beside him. Besides this, the Schéffen of this secret 
court possessed the privilege of hanging without a 
trial every criminal taken in the fact, if, faithful to 
the laws of honour, they took nothing from him 
which they found about him, and left behind the 
sign of the Vehm. We are astonished when we 
contemplate this terrific and mighty power of the 
Schéffen alliance, and can at the same time easily 
comprehend how the most extraordinary traditions 





of this Vehmgericht, or secret tribunal, based upon 
their no¢turnal assemblies, their mysterious customs, 
their initiatioi and course of justice, together with 
their condemnation and execution of the criminal, 
have been preserved in the mouths of the people, 
for even the plain historical descriptions thereof are 
sufficiently striking. An association of several thou- 
sand men spread throughout the whole of Germany, 
from the highest to the lowest classes (for we find 
examples of common freemen, mechanics and citizens, 
being clothed with the dignity of a free count, and 
that even princes and knights did not disdain to 
assist as Schéffen under their presidency), such a 
society whose members recognized each other by 
secret signs and by a solemn oath were bound to 
support each other, who adjudged and punished in 
the name of the emperor and the empire, who reached 
the criminal even after an elapse of years, and in 
whatever corner he might seek refuge, and finally 
who were not subjected to give any account for what 
they did if only the terrific knife was present as evi- 
dence: what power, we repeat, did not this alliance 
command against the evil-minded, and what a power- 
ful support and guarantee might it not have been for 
the support and justice of the empire? The prince 
or knight who easily escaped the judgment of the 
imperial court, and from behind his fortified walls 
defied even the emperor himself, trembled when in 
the silence of the night he heard the voices of the 
Freischoffen at the gate of his castle, and when the 
free count summoned him to appear at the ancient 
malplatz or plain, under the lime tree, or on the 
bank of a rivulet upon that dreaded soil, the West- 
phalian or red ground. And that the power of these 
free counts was not exaggerated by the mere imagi- 
nation, excited by terror, nor in reality by any means 
insignificant, is proved by a hundred undeniable 
examples, supported by records and testimonies, 
that numerous princes, counts, knights, and wealthy 
citizens were seized by these Schiffen of the secret 
tribunal, and in execution of its sentence, perished 
by their hands.” 

This is the best description we have ever seen 
of the Westphalian tribunal, which the imagi- 
nation of Scott and the genius of Goethe have 
immortalized to English readers. 





Memorials of the Life and Works of Thomas 
Fuller, D.D. By the Rev. Arthur T. Russell, 
B.C.L. Pickering. 


Furr is too little read. He is a fine old 
thoughtful writer, full of happy sayings, quaint 
expressions, stories of all kinds, and of noble 
and touching passages. Mr. Hallam overlooks 
him altogether in his ‘ History of European Liter- 
ature’; yet the third and last century of which he 
treats is the century in which Fuller flourished. 
Charles Lamb, however, has done him ample 
justice: “ The writings of Fuller,’ says Lamb, 
“are usually designated by the title of quaint, 
and with sufficient reason; for such was his 
natural bias to conceits, that I doubt not upon 
most occasions it would have been going out of 
his way to have expressed himself out of them. 
But his wit is not always a lumen siccum, a dry 
faculty of surprising ; on the contrary, his con- 
ceits are oftentimes deeply steeped in human 
feeling and passion. Above all his way of tellin 
a story, for its eager liveliness and the perpetua 
running commentary of the narrator happily 
blended with the narrative, is perhaps une- 
qualled.”” Whoever has looked into Fuller for 
himself will concur with the criticism of Lamb. 
Little is known of Fuller—much less, indeed, 
than will satisfy the curiosity of ordinary readers. 
Nor will the book before us satisfy the appetite 
which it is the means at first sight of raising 
within us. Mr. Russell's volume is a mere dr 
catalogue of dates—compiled with care, it is 
true, and adding occasionally to the stock of 
particulars derived from parish registers and 
college entries: but Fuller is here a skeleton 
at the best; the dry bones of dates receive no 
clothing of flesh from the taste and skill of the 
narrator, Degrees conferred, presentations to 
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livings and lectureships, texts of sermons, and 
the dates of his several publications, form the 
staple material of the work. Nor is his style 
superior to his general design. He is full of 
“ peradventures” and “ albeits,” with the rust 
of the age he writes,about, and little, if aught 
at all— 
That brightly shines 
In his well-turned and true-tiled lines; 

for he has scorned the graces of composition 
altogether, and made a genealogical tree perfect 
in all its main branches, but devoid of beauty— 
almost without leaf, and certainly without 
blossom. 

But the “ memorialist” will perhaps remind us 
that he is to be tested by what he has attempted 
—that his pretensions are few and inconsiderable 
—that he is not a biographer, but a mere com- 
piler of memorials. And it is in this light that 
we shall hereafter view him. By enlarging the 
chronological outline of Fuller’s life he has ren- 
dered an acceptable service to British Biographi- 
cal Literature. The student may turn hereafter 
to a safer source of intelligence at hand than he 
could before have turned to, and clothe for him- 
self the dry bones of mere memorials with the 
flesh and blood of personal and mental portrait- 
ure and the several accessories characteristic of 
the age in which Fuller lived. 


Mr. Russell is of opinion that much may 
hereafter be discovered in illustration of Fuller’s 
life and writings. Accident may effect much, 
diligence a great deal more. But what has ac- 
cident turned up in a century and a half of 
expectation?—or what has diligence accomplished 
in placing of Fuller beforeus, in that time? Mr. 
Russell is not the first who has laboured in the 
field of Fuller’s life. The ground had been 
occupied before him, and the writer of the Life 
of Fuller in the Biographia Britannica, was one 
of the ablest of our English literary antiquaries. 
Why does Mr. Russell, when he refers to the 
life of Fuller in the Biographia, omit all men- 
tion of the writer’s name ? Oldys, the writer of 
the life in question, is a well-known antiquary 
—his diligence was untiring—his opportunities 
ample, and Fuller was one of his favourite 
authors. Yet Oldys added little or nothing to 
our information about Fuller—the Church his- 
torian eluded the diligence of the biographer of 
Raleigh, and his life of Fuller is as unentertain- 
ing as a seedman’s catalogue. 

Fuller’s best work, his ‘ Worthies,’ was a 
posthumous publication. We see it, therefore, 
under serious disadvantages—yet it is full of 
curious matter, and the several excellences of 
his peculiar treatment and manner. “My 
pains,”’ he says, ‘ have been scattered all over 
the land, by riding, writing, going, sending, 
chiding, begging, praying, and sometimes pay- 
ing too, to procure manuscript materials.”’ 
While his labours were as yet imperfect, we 
can fancy his surprise when a volume was 
announced, with a title, in every respect, the 
same. We allude to Winstanley’s ‘England’s 
Worthies,’ a publication of the year 1653, 
“IT remember,” says Winstanley, ‘ when 
my first impression of this book of ‘ England’s 
Worthies’ came forth, it being in the year 
1659, a time like that when the Doctor’s 
‘Church History’ came out, the truth could 
not be spoken with safety; the Doctor 
was half offended with me, as anticipating 
him in the title of a designed work of his; 
but when he understood my ignorance of 
his design, and my constant cordialness to the 
royal cause, his anger was turned to amity, as 
by his expressions to me at Waltham Abbey, 
he manifested himself.” This is an interesting 
passage, and we quote it the more readily be- 
cause we do not find it in Oldys, or in Mr. 
Russell's yolume of Memoiitls, where, in the 





dearth of better materials, it well deserved a 
place. 





Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Cen- 
tral Australia, and Overland from Adelaide 
to King George’s Sound, in the Years 1840-1; 
including an Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Aborigines and the State of 
their Relations with Europeans. By E. J. 
Fyre, Resident Magistrate, Murray River. 
2 vols, 

[Second Notice.] 

Ix more than one passage, Mr. Eyre expresses 

a decided opinion that the haven are not 

inferior in intellect to other savage races. If, 

on this subject, he may not be considered a very 
competent authority, (for we do not see that he 
has had opportunities of estimating the mind of 
other barbarians,) we cannot refuse his testi- 

mony as to their susceptibility of moral im- 

provement. For three years subsequent to his 

expeditions, he filled the post of magistrate at 

Moorunde, on the river Murray; and in that 

capacity alone he had abundant means of ar- 

riving at a satisfactory conclusion in this respect. 

We give his own words :— 

“ As Resident Magistrate of the Murray District, 

I may almost say, that for the last three years I have 

lived with the natives. My duties have frequently 

taken me to very great distances up the Murray or 
the Darling rivers, when I was generally accompa- 
nied only by a single European, or at most two, and 
where, if attacked, there was no possibility of my 
receiving any human aid. I have gone almost alone 
among hordes of those fierce and blood-thirsty 
savages, as they were then considered, and have stood 
singly amongst them in the remote and trackless 
wilds, when hundreds were congregated around, with- 
out ever receiving the least injury or insult. In my 
first visits to the more distant tribes I found them 
shy, alarmed, and suspicious, but soon learning that 
I had no wish to injure them, they met me with 
readiness and confidence. My wishes became their 
law; they conceded points to me that they would 
not have done to their own people, and on many 
occasions cheerfully underwent hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue to serve me. Former habits and prejudices 
in some respects gave way to the influence I acquired. 

Tribes that never met or heard of one another be- 

fore were brought to mingle in friendly intercourse. 

Single individuals traversed over immense distances 

and through many intervening tribes, which formerly 

they never could have attempted to pass, and in ac- 
complishing this the white man’s name alone was 
the talisman that proved their safeguard and protec- 
tion. During the whole of the three years I was 

Resident at Moorunde, not a single case of serious 

injury or aggression ever took place on the part of 

the natives against the Europeans ; and a district, 
once considered the wildest and most dangerous, was, 
when I left it in November 1844, looked upon as one 
of the most peaceable and orderly in the province.” 

This is decisive testimony ; and it is fully con- 
firmed by Captain Sturt, who, in the last com- 
munication received from him, says—“ We find 
that Mr. Eyre’s influence has extended to this 
ey and that he is considered in the highest 
ight by all the natives along the Darling.” 

There can be little doubt that, in nine cases out 

of ten, our countrymen have been the aggres- 

sors, and have brought on th»mselves the vin- 
dictive retaliations about which we have heard 
so much. But, in common sense, how can we 
expect that the natives should be well-disposed 
towards us, when we uniformly drive them away 
from the fertile lands, and thus deprive them of 
the means of subsistence?—when, if they resist 
our encroachments, we hunt them down like 
beasts of the field ?—-when, if we are so mode- 
rate as not actually to dispossess them, we 
destroy or drive away the animals on which 
they subsist?—when, if they break our laws, of 
which they can possibly know nothing, and 
which we do not so much as attempt to teach 
them, we punish them severely? The result, as 





might be expected, is, that the are : 
pearing, and that, in a generation mn pee. 
the black men in the Vicinity of 
tlements will exist only in traditi 
It has — said that the Abori 
out natural affection. They certai 
seem much attached to their siren: * can 
children, or at least of those they consent ts 
rear, (for infanticide is practised among th ; 
they are indisputably fond. siete 
‘ “Upon meeting children after a } 
ave seen parents ‘fall upon their ne , 
bitterly. It isa siadhen ten, as pa wai 
one, that supposes the natives to be without sensible 
of feeling. It may often be repressed from prid 4 
policy, but it will sometimes break forth uncontroll H 
and reveal, that the best and genuine feelings of ‘ : 
heart are participated in by savage in common with 
civilized man. The following isan instance in Point: 
—A fine intelligent young boy was, by his father’s 
consent, living with me at the Murray for many week, 
but upon the old man’s going into Adelaide, he took 
his son away to accompany him. Whilst there the 
boy died, and for nearly a year I never saw anythin 
more of the father, although he occasionally had been 
within a few miles of my neighbourhood. One da 
however, I was out shooting about three miles from 
home, and accidentally fell in with him, Upon seeing 
me he immediately burst into tears, and was unable 
to speak. It was the first time he had met me since 
his son’s death, and my presence forcibly reminded 
him of his loss. The same circumstance occurred 
when he accompanied me to the house, where eye 
thing he saw recalled the memory of his child,” 


They have been known to exhibit something 
higher than natural affection. 

“ Delicacy of feeling is not often laid to the charge 
of the Aborigines, and yet I was witness toa singular 
instance of it at King George's Sound. I was looking 
one evening at the natives dancing, and who were, as 
they always are on these occasions, in a state of com- 
plete nudity. In the midst of the performance, one 
of the natives, standing by as spectator, mentioned 
that a white woman was passing up the road; and 
although this was some little distance away, and the 
night was tolerably dark, they all with one accord 
crossed over to the bushes where their cloaks were, 
put them on, and resumed their amusement.” 


Mr. Eyre will not allow them to be cowards: 
on the contrary, he holds them to be brave, 
But they have many sad vices. The most odious 
of them is cruelty to the aged and the useless, 
whom they leave to die of starvation. Chastity 
is unknown among them—it has no value; and 
the use of it is incomprehensible to them. In- 
deed, there is no marriage. 

“ There is no ceremony connected with the under- 
taking of marriage. In those cases where I have 
witnessed the giving away of a wife, the woman was 
simply ordered by the nearest male relative in whose 
disposal she was, to take up her ‘ rocko,” the bag in 
which a female carries the effects of a husband, and 
go to the man’s camp to whom she had been given. 
Marriage is not looked upon as any pledge of chastity, 
indeed no such virtue is recognized. But little real 
affection consequently exists between husbands and 
wives, and young men value a wife principally for her 
services as a slave ; in fact when asked why they are 
anxious to obtain wives, their usual reply is, that 
they may get wood, water, and food for them, and 
carry whatever property they possess. In 1842 
the wife of a native in Adelaide, a girl about eighteen, 
was confined, and recovered slowly ; before she was 
well the tribe removed from the locality, and the 
husband preferred accompanying them, and left his 
wife to die, instead of remaining to attend upon her 
and administer to her wants.” 

In some of the tribes circumcision is prac- 
tised, though they know not for what reason; 
in other tribes it has never been heard of. This 
tends to prove that there are distinct races in 
the country, and that one is derived from 4 
Jewish or Mohammedan stock, Of their reli- 
gious notions, there must be great diversity. 

“The natives of New Holland, as far as yet can 
be ascertained, have no religious belief or cereme 
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~. A Deity, or great First Cause, can hardly be 
= to be acknowledged, and certainly is not wor- 
shipped, by this people, who ascribe the creation to 
inefficient causes. They state that some things 
vied themselves into existence, and had the pro- 
ty of creating others.” ; 

But we have here a somewhat different ac- 
= account given me by some of the natives 
of the Murray of the origin of the creation, is, that 
there are four individuals living up among the clouds, 
called Nooreele, a father and his three male children, 
put there is no mother. The father is all-powerful, 
and of benevolent character. He made the earth, 
treea, Waters, &e., gave names to every thing and 

ce, placed the natives in their different districts, 
telling each tribe that they were to inhabit such and 
such localities, and were to speak such and such a 
language. It is said that he brought the natives 
originally from some place over the waters to the 

ward. The Nooreele never die, and the souls 
(udko, literally a shadow) of dead natives will go 
upand join them in the skies, and will never die again, 
Other tribes of natives give an account of a serpent 
of immense size, and inhabiting high rocky moun- 
iaing, which, they say, produced creation by a blow 
of his tail. But their ideas and descriptions are too 
incongruous and unintelligible to deduce any definite 
orconnected story from them.” 

Evil spirits, sorcery and witchcraft enter 


largely into the belief of all the natives. Of} 


the first it is said :— 

“They fly about at nights through the air, break 
down branches of trees, pass simultaneously from 
one place to another, and attack all natives that 
come in their way, dragging such as they can catch 
after them, Fire appears to have considerable effect 
in keeping these monsters away, and a native will 
nrely stir a yard by night, except in moonlight, 
without carrying a fire-stick, Under any circum- 
stances they do not like moving about in the dark, 
and it is with the greatest difficulty that they are 
ever induced to go singly from one station to another, 
amile or two distant, after night-fall.” 

The sorcerers and witches are supposed able to 
produce or drive away hail, rain, thunder, wind, 
tempests, and tocure or bring on diseases. They 
aremade so by certain rites, which seem to vary 
in different tribes. Round Adelaide, they are 
compelled at one period to eat the flesh of young 
children, at another that of old men—apparently, 
however, only once in their lives. We have, as 
yet, no satisfactory evidence as to the existence 
of cannibalism. 

All seem to acknowledge the immortality of 
the soul; but all, probably, differ in their notions 
of its state after death :— 

“Mr. Moorhouse, who has taken great pains in 
his inquiries among the natives around Adelaide 
upon questions of this nature, states that they believe 
in a Soul or Spirit (itpitukutya), separate and dis- 
tinct altogether from the body, which at death goes 
to the west, to a large pit, where the souls of all men 
go. When all are dead, the souls will return to their 
former place of residence, go to the graves of their 
forsaken bodies, and inquire, Are these the bodies 
that we formerly inhabited? The bodies will reply, 
‘We are not dead, but still living.’ The souls and 
bodies will not be re-united ; the former will live in 
trees during the day, and at night alight on the 
ground, and eat grubs, lizards, frogs, and kangaroo 
nts, but not vegetable food of any description. The 
wuls are never again to die, but will remain about 
the size of a boy eight years old.” 

The most singular belief (said also to be ge- 
neral) is, that white people in Australia are the 
souls and bodies of the black natives, who have 
nsen from the dead, and returned to re-visit the 
scenes and persons familiar to them in the former 
state of being. But the aborigines are quite 
astonished that the new comers do not seem to 
recognize either the scenes or the persons,—not 

Now even their parents or children, or the 
places where they lived and died. They sup- 
pose, however, that the change must effect an 
entire oblivion of former things, 





“ One old native informed me, that all blacks, when 
dead, go up tothe clouds, where they have plenty toeat 
and drink ; fish, birds, and game of all kinds, with 
weapons and implements to take them. He then 
told me, that occasionally individuals had been up to 
the clouds, and had come back, but that such instances 
were very rare; his own mother, he said, had been 
one of the favoured few. Some one from above had 
let down a rope and hauled her up by it; she remained 
one night, and on her return, gave a description of 
what she had seen in a chaunt, or song, which he 
sung for me, but of the meaning of which I could 
make out nothing.” 

We cannot even glance at many other curious 
paragraphs in the second of these volumes, or 
at the picture which the author draws of the 
baneful effects produced by the communication 
of Europeans with the natives. From such 
conduct civilization is not to be expected. 
The aborigines, indeed, are so attached to their 
own modes of life, that they never can be re- 
claimed until we find employment for the old, 
and educate the young. But there are great 
difficulties in the way; for if the parents are 
allowed access to the children (and how could 
it be forbidden?) civilization would not advance. 

On this, and many other points connected 
with the future welfare of the people, there are 
many valuable suggestions in the second vo- 
lume. It contains, too, many striking anec- 
dotes illustrative of the conduct of the Europeans 
towards these sons of the wilderness— anecdotes 
which ought to be read by everybody that has 
a voice in the fate of the latter people. This 
portion of the work redeems the preceding. 








The Dispatches and Letters of Vice Admiral Lord | 
Viscount Nelson. With Notes by Sir Nicholas | 
H. Nicolas, G.C.M.G. Vol. IIL. | 

(Third Notice.] | 

Tue defence elaborated by Sir Harris Nicolas, 

for the unhappy Neapolitan transactions to 

which we have alluded, is of two kinds — 

legal and moral ; the former going principally 

to establish the competency (which has been | 
questioned) of Nelson’s commission for the trial 
and sentence of Sicilian prisoners. Of the ver- 
dict which he seeks, on this former argument, 
we will, if he please, at once make Sir Harris 

a present ;—not because we think it is at all 

established, but simply because we do not care 

about it. Or, he may settle that matter with 
the lawyers as he can; we refuse to take any 
cognizance of their decision in our court. We 
will not bring the inquiry so low, as to rest it 
upon any technical grounds whatever. This ques- 
tion of competency formed no part of Nelson’s 
calculations, at the time :—and suppose it even 
established, all that can be so established is the 
legal right to do a glaring moral wrong. Or, 
it is less than that; for such decision does not, 
in fact, commit the lawto the wrong. It affirms 
only the right to try, leaving untouched the 
uestion (which is ours) of the conduct under 
that right. We refuse to examine the com- 
mission, or admit it in evidence,—because our 
argument would be the same, if the party before 
the moral tribunal had been the King of Naples 
himself, instead of his commissioner. Out of all 
this accumulated documentary matter, the points 
for the decision of the public conscience remain 
few and simple, as before ;—and its laws are 
so plain and its rules so severe, that there is 
no office for the special pleader in its court. 
Captain Foote had succeeded to Captain 

Troubridge in the command of the squadron be- 

fore Naples; and Cardinal Ruffo, who had placed 

himself at the head of the Royalists, and whom 
the King of the Sicilies had appointed his Vicar- 
general, had advanced upon the city, on shore.— 

Our readers will remember that, in discussing 

the deeds of Nelson, we have had nothing to do 

with any inquiry into the political character of 





the plans which he was employed in carrying 


out. Our business, all along, has been merely 
with the great professional qualities with which 
he played his part in them, and the magnificent 
results which he won. From none of his 
achievements have we thought it necessary to 
make such deductions as would have been 
called for, in our view, had he been held respon- 
sible, on all occasions, for the principles, moral 
and political, that gave their original motion to 
the forces which he wielded. We have ac- 
cepted him, of course, simply as a_ partisan 
leader, and judged him only within the condi- 
tions of that character. In a word, party 
politics are beside both the particular purpose 
of this inquiry into the merits of Nelson and our 
own general purposes as reviewers. Neverthe- 
less, it is not unimportant here, to remind our 
readers, that those unfortunate Neapolitans 
whom Nelson calls rebels—and who were so 
legally—were, by themselves, and by their 
friends then all since, called Patriots; and 
that the principles for which they were in arms, 
have, in France, where they have triumphed, 
finally inscribed their Gallic defenders by the 
latter of those names on the page of history. 
What will be the future title of these unhappy 
men, in the page of Neapolitan story, remains 
yet to be known.—Willing, however, to save 
the effusion of native blood,—and by no means 
certain, besides, that the Castles might not 
be relieved, if they continued to hold out,— 
Cardinal Ruffo agreed to a capitulation with 
the Republicans who garrisoned them; and the 
Commander of the British squadron in the Bay 
signed it.—It is not unimportant to remark, 
incidentally, too, that Captain Foote, who had 
previously summoned the Castle of Uovo, had 
frimself, then, expressly offered its garrison “ an 
asylum under the flag of England.”——By the 
terms of this capitulation, however, the troops 
in the garrisons were to be conveyed to France, 
in ships provided for the purpose,—or permitted 
to remain in Naples, at their option—persons 
and property being, in any case, and in every 
instance, “respected and guaranteed.” 

The news of this capitulation met Nelson at 
sea, on his way to Naples; and robbed him of his 
vengeance, at the very moment of its approaching 
execution. As soon, therefore, as he came in 
sight of the Castles, on which a flag of truce was 
still flying, he assumed that the matter was, as 
yet, only an armistice,—of which, also, he took 
upon himself to assume the terms,—and in- 
stantly annulled the truce by signal. The logic 
by which he defended this measure is worthy of 
the measure itself—and should have had the 
rebuke of Sir Harris Nicolas, since he has under- 
taken to weigh and appreciate this matter at all. 
‘“‘ The armistice,”’ says Nelson,—sitting down, by 
the way, to provide himself, on speculation, with 
a justification of his determination to hand these 
unhappy men over to the executioner,—“ I take 
for granted is, that if the French and rebels are 
not relieved by their friends in twenty-one days 
from the signing the armistice, then, that they 
shall evacuate Naples.” On this gratuitous 
supposition he builds an argument, to the effect 
that, as the chance remained to the rebels of 
being relieved, instead of surrendering, within 
these twenty-one days, of course, the right was 
also reserved to the besiegers to recommence 
hostilities, if their condition became improved 
in the meantime. This, though explained in 
very bungling language, is, however, what 
Nelson would be at in his written opinion. 
Now, the common-sense reading of the words 
which we have quoted above is, that, for twenty- 
one days all hostilities should cease ;—it being 
understood that if, at the expiration of that 
time, the Castles were not relieved, the garrisons 
should surrender, and be at liberty to do so, on 
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the terms then pre-agreed on. So far from an 
expressed condition in favour of one party 
raising an implied one in favour of another, it 
has in logic precisely the opposite effect. The 
significance of the expression on one side gives 
an equal significance to the omission on the 
other. If Aand B contract to occupy a common 
field, but with an express right reserved to A 
to cut down timber, the special covenant in A’s 
favour would be very good evidence to preclude 
B from doing anything of the kind. ‘If one 
party can be liberated from the agreement,” 
says Nelson, ‘it naturally implies the other is 
in the same state’’:—not, Victor of the Nile! 
when the one party, if liberated at all, would be 
liberated by the terms of the agreement itself, 
and the other merely by his own will, sup- 
ported by a strained inference in defiance of 
them. But the logic of conquerors is not 
identical with the logic of the schools. The 
practices of throwing the sword into the scale, 
and cutting Gordian knots with it, are very 
ancient.— Then again, the Admiral says :— 
“IT fancy the question need not be asked 
whether, if the French fleet arrived this day in 
the Bay of Naples, the French and rebels would 
adhere one moment to the armistice.” We 
need not repeat, that the armistice itself justi- 
fied them in taking which step they pleased on 
that contingency ;—but, as Nelson does not see 
this, what is to be thought of the morality of the 
argument, which assumes that the French party 
would do wrong, as a justification of the wrong 
to be done by the other? Such assumption, for 
such a purpose, on the part of the man with the 
sword in his hand, smacks very much of the 
tyrant’s plea; while the ethics are not the very 
highest which would make even the certainty 
of a man’s neighbour being dishonest a reason 
why he should be dishonest, too.—But, never 
mind !—* the only way to reason with a French- 
man”’ (or Neapolitan Republican) “is to knock 
him down”! 

So much for the supposed case :—and nothing 
more distressingly illustrates Nelson’s predetermi- 
nation to have blood, than the fact that, when 
he found his hypothetical armistice, which he 
had taken such bad pains to demolish, was some- 
thing more—that it was a completed capitulation 
—and that his argument would have to shift its 
ground—he yet persevered, with all the ferocity 
of the terrible instinct which, for the time, had 
usurped his nobler nature, The reasons, now, 
were to be—first, the worthless one, so often re- 
produced where a breach of agreement has been 
deemed convenient, that one of the contracting 
parties (Cardinal Ruffo) had exceeded his powers 
—of which there is no proof; and, rec the 
false one, that, as the capitulation had not been 
begun to be carried into effect before the arrival 
of an officer superior to the one contracting, 
the former had the right to suspend or annul it 
at his pleasure. The falsehood of this argument 
is both in the fact and in the inference,—and 
first, for the inference. In sound morals,—the 
only safe international guide,—the capitulation 
was complete the moment it was signed, 
whether its practical execution commenced at 
once or later. If A execute a lease to B, on 
condition that he shall plough the ground, can 
A cancel the lease, at his pleasure, any time 
before the ploughing begins—though the season 
for ploughing may, perhaps, not have come? 
The republicans were entitled to an imme- 
diate execution of the agreement; and that 
title could not be cancelled or weakened by an 
accidental delay in the fulfilment of its pro- 
visions.—But were it otherwise, think, again, 
of the morality of the party using the plea of 
delay in its own interest, and adversely to the 
other, when the delay is one the blame of 
which lies at its own door—and is already, and 





in itself, an evil to the opponent! ‘ Little 
if anything had been done,” says Sir Harris 
Nicolas, ‘‘towards carrying it (the capitula- 
tion) into execution, before Lord Nelson’s ar- 
rival,—in consequence of the vessels not being 
ready which were to convey” the garrisons 
to Toulon :—so that, had these ships been at 
hand, or in a condition to go to sea, some hours 
sooner, the future victims would have escaped 
the vengeance of Nelson, under the terms of 
the treaty by which they were to be provided. 
The delay which was, itself an original wrong, 
handed them over to the hangman !—But the fact 
assumed is false, too—the execution of the capi- 
tulation had begun :—and from the words which 
we have marked by italics above, “‘ittle or nothing 
had been done,” we suspect that Sir Harris sees 
the truth. The guns of the Castles had ceased to 
fire on the King’s troops ; and that was an effect 
of the capitulation! If one single bullet was 
withheld, in consequence of the treaty, which 
would otherwise have been shot into the royal 
camp, the republicans had paid a deposit on the 
amnesty which they had purchased; and no 
honest power—not the King himself—could 
annul the bargain. 

To his honour, Cardinal Ruffo resolutely re- 
fused to lend himself to the views of the Admiral, 
and insisted that the republicans should be sent 
to Toulon. “ All Nelson’s arguments failed,” 
says the Editor, “ to convince the Cardinal that 
the treaty was, ipso facto, terminated by the 
arrival of the English fleet; and that, as its con- 
ditions had not been executed, it required the 
ratification of his Sicilian Majesty.’ We, of 
course, do not wonder at the Cardinal’s dulness, 
—but Nelson did:—and, determined not to be 
baffled, he took the matter into his own hands, 
entered the Castles, and handed over the prisoners 
to the Sicilian executioner, Seventy were put 
to death ;—and every single case is a murder, 
which weighs upon the memory of Nelson for 
ever. 

On the case of Caraccioli, Sir Harris Nicolas 
has, we think, thrown some new light; which 
gives an air of greater legality to that execution 
—but does little to relieve the stain upon Nelson’s 
character. That the prince had committed 
what is punished as treason by all states—ex- 
cepting where it happens to succeed, and then 
it is rebaptized—is never disputed: and the 
Editor attempts, now, to show that Caraccioli 
was not in the same category as the last prisoners, 
nor legally entitled to the benefits of the capitu- 
lation. Sir Harris contends that Caraccioli had 
left the Castle before the convention was signed: 
but the proof on which he relies is both uncertain 
as far as it goes, and incomplete. It rests upon 
a statement, found in Clarke and M‘Arthur, 
that the prince fled to Calviranno; and thence 
wrote a letter, on the 23rd of June, to the Duke 
of Calviranno at Portici—in which he confesses 
that he was “ bound to account for his actions 
to those who should be legally authorized by his 
Sicilian Majesty; and he trusted that the few 
days during which he had been forced to obey 
the French republic would not obliterate forty 
years of most faithful service.” The capitula- 
tion was signed by Capt. Foote on the morning 
of the 23rd; but it is to be observed that it was 
signed by all the other contracting parties on the 
22nd. ‘This, Sir Harris does not mention—pro- 
bably because he does not consider the document 
technically complete until all the signatures were 
affixed. The letter mentioned in Clarke and 
M‘Arthur, however, carries the proof no further 
evidently than that Caraccioli must have left the 
Castle not later than some part of the 23rd; and 
if it were at any hour after the signature of Capt. 
Foote on that day, he would be Soeliseue if it 


were after the other signatures on the previous 
day, he would be morally—within the guaran- 





tees of the convention. But the defect in ever 
the insuflicient proof on which Sir Harris ke 
for the opposite inference, consists in this the 
the letter in question has not been found ~ 
Harris, however, in its absence, argues, ‘ih 
great plausibility, on the facts, that ee 
cioli’s plea for mercy to the Duke of Calvira od 
rested on his former services, and not on the mee 
tulation—that he fled from the Castle before a, 
had arisen any idea of suspendingits execution. 
and that neither on his trial nor in his subse “Ate 
appeal to Nelson for pardon is he pe 
stated to have claimed the benefit of the eg . 
tulation. “In all circumstances,” says a 
Harris Nicolas, ‘ men are likely to be com “4 
tent judges of what may best conduce to ies 
own safety; and it is perfectly incredible that 
if Caraccioli thought himself entitled to the 
benefit of the capitulation, he would not have 
referred to it. Is it likely that a man on trial 
for his life, before a military tribunal, would have 
confined his defence tosuch doubtful grounds as 
his being forced intocommanding a flotilla against 
his sovereign’s — when he could have said— 
‘Guilty or not guilty, my safety is guaranteed by 
a capitulation executed only one week ago’?” 
The best of these arguments, however, are only 
of negative proof.—If we had not, on the part of 
Sir Harris Nicolas, such evidences of the inten: 
tion to confine the question within the very nar- 
rowest circle of technicalities, we would call his 
attention, too, to aclause in the treaty of capitu- 
lation which appears to us to re-admit Caraccioli 
at least within its spirit. The seventh article 
states that—‘‘ The same conditions shall take 
place with respect to the prisoners which the 
troops of His Majesty the King of the Two 
Sicilies, and those of his allies, may have made 
of the Republican troops, in the different en- 
gagements which took place before the blockade 
of the Forts.’’ Categorically, this article does 
not include the case of Caraccioli; but it illus- 
trates the desire of the framers of the capitula- 
tion to extend, for the pacification of the king- 
dom, its provisions beyond the mere limits of the 
garrisons in question,—so strongly, that it seems 
to us he can only be deprived of the benefit of 
its intention by a particular act of exclusion, 
But whatever be the validity of the argument 
that excludes Caraccioli from the Convention of 
the Castles, itis of no importance in the trial of 
Nelson at the bar of posterity for this death— 
because the latter had already so disposed of the 
convention, that the prince would have had just 
the same fate had he been within its provisions. 
Be his sentence or not within the strict letter of 
legality, yet to the indecent haste with which 
Nelson hurried on his trial, and the instant exe- 
cution of the sentence that cut short all appeal, 
Caraccioli, in all probability, owed his death. 
In any case, the vindictive character of the Ad- 
miral’s proceedings, which sedulously excluded 
every Parent has left a stain upon his name 
—gratuitously incurred if the object of his ob- 
vious determination would have been attained 
by forms more unquestionable and a haste less 
suspicious. Explain as Sir Harris Nicolas may 
the several circumstances of objection whie 
have been urged against the facts and manner 
of Caraccioli’s trial and execution, there are too 
many of them needing such explanation to make 
its acceptance easy even by those who most love 
and revere the memory of the hero. To us, 
who read it with the comment of his conductin 
the matter of the capitulation, and by the light 
of that temper, and in view of those unwhole- 
some influences, which we have been tracing, 
the acceptance of these specious explanations 
seems impossible.—On the same morning on 
which Caraccioli was brought on board the 
Admiral’s ship, the Foudroyant, Nelson issued 
a warrant for his trial by a court of Sicilian 
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officers; and at the head of this court he placed | humanity, and honour, which distinguished 


Count Thurn, the ofiicer into whose ship Carac- 
cioli had fired, and who was known, it is said, 
to share Nelson's inveterate hostility against 
him. With an English admiral this should have 
been a ground of disqualification, It is in vain 
to urge, asis done, that Count Thurn was aman 
of honour :—men of honour are unconsciously 
ewayed by their prejudices—much more so 
by their passions ; and the safe course for ho- 
nour would have been to avoid the temptation. 
—To try the prisoner by a British court would 
have been illegal; but Nelson assembled the 
Sicilian tribunal on board the Foudroyant, under 
his own eye—rather than beneath the flag of 
their proper nation. If this were not for the pur- 
yse of intimidation, it is unfortunate for Nel- 


<on that it looks so, when taken in connexion | 
yith all the other proceedings.—The trial com- | 


menced at 10 o'clock on the same morning ; 


at 12, the court pronounced the _ prisoner | 


guilty ; and Lord Nelson, immediately on re- 
receiving its verdict, issued an order for his 
execution at 5 o'clock cn that same even- 
ing—In the short interval, Caraccioli commis- 
sioned Lieutenant Parkinson to intercede with 
Nelson for a new trial: Nelson’s reply was :— 
«J cannot interfere,”—‘ forgetting,” says Sou- 
they, “that if he felt himself justified in order- 
ing the trial and the execution, no human being 
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| his whole previous career :"—but they can only 





do so by supposing that morbid change in his 
sensibilities and perceptions which we heve 
been endeavouring to trace. If the inference 
from all the rest of his brilliant career of ser- 
vice—that his intentions were, on this occasion, 
right—be admissible at all, it can be only with 
the condition of a moral vision painfully distem- 
pered, to guide them:—duty, patriotism, hu- 
manity, and honour, if presumed as_ his 
prompters, must all have been grievously 


| misunderstood, in the sickness of his spirit. 


The appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, 
is, itself, the most conclusive condemnation of 
the drunkenness :—tested by himself at all other 
times, the great Admiral stands most undeniably 
convicted at this. He who, not long before, at 
the Battle of the Nile, and not long after, at the 
Battle of the Baltic, illustrated himself not 
more by his skill and daring than by his hu- 
manity—who, in all the hurry of fight, paused 
for the saving of life, the lives of enemies—is 
not the same Nelson, who, in cold blood, broke 


down treaties and violated decencies, that he | 


| might sate an unnatural thirst for vengeance in 


| the destruction of its objects. 


could ever have questioned the propriety of his | 
interfering on the side of merey.”—-Caraccioli, | 


then, petitioned to be shot, not hanged :—to Lieu- 


tenant Parkinson, who was again the bearer of | 
the request, Nelson’s answer was—‘ Go, Sir, | 


and attend to your duty.’”’—A last attempt was 
made to influence Lady Hamilton, who, with 


Sir William, was on board the Foudroyant : but | 
Lieutenant Parkinson was unable to find her— | 


she being, it is alleged, concealed in her cabin 
to avoid such an application. It is further as- 
setted that she was present at the execution,— 
and this, so far as we know, has not been denied ; 
though we give no more credit than does Sir 
Harris Nicolas to such stories as that, repeated 
by Capt. Brenton and others, about the Lady 
and the Admiral rowing round the ship, while 
Caraccoli was hanging, te feast their eves on 
the spectacle. Such anecdotes outrage all pro- 
bability; but are, in their very exaggeration, 
melancholy comments on the spirit of the whole 
proceeding, and evidences of the painful and 
disparaging impression which it had left—At 
5 o'clock, of the very day on which he was 
captured and brought on board—all the terrible 
fomalities having been crowded into the few 
intervening hours—Caraccioli was taken from 
the Foudroyant, and hanged at the fore yard- 
arm of the Neapolitan frigate, La Minerva ;— 
and his body was then carried out to sea, and 
ak in the Bay of Naples. 

Nine days after, on the 8th of July, the King 
of the Sicilies joined the fleet; and a delay so 
short would have afforded him the opportunity 
ifexercising his royal prerogative—or relieved 
Nelson's memory, in any case, from the dreadful 
inferences arising out of this headlong precipi- 
lation. No argunents ean do it now. Whether 
the influence of Lady Hamilton—whose warm 
attachment to the royal family of Naples, made 
her, not unnaturally, the bitter foe of those who 
had placed its fortunes in jeopardy—had the 
direct ageney in this matter which has been 
‘scribed to it, or not—indirectly it was, on irre- 
istible evidence, the ruin of Nelson’s public 
character,—as it was soon to be of the peace of 
his home.—They who will admit none of his 
other arguments of justification, Sir Harris 
Nicolas contends, by way of a final argument, 
may yet allow that Nelson’s errors “might have 

n committed without the slightest departure 

those principles of duty, patriotism, 





On the abundant 


evidence of this volume, and despite the advo- 
cacy of its able Editor—in these matters of the | 
Neapolitan restoration, the friends of Nelson 
must be content that his memory shall finally 
abide the condemnation of posterity. 


It is a relief to conclude, by way of diversion, 
with a couple of anecdotes which Sir Harris 
Nicolas has extracted, with others, from the 
journal of Miss Knight,daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Joseph Knight; whose literary works are well 
known, and who was, in later life, preceptress 
to the Princess Charlotte of Wales—which 
anecdotes the Editor states to be new. Miss 


Knight accompanied the Neapolitan court to | 


Palermo, and was the friend of Nelson and of 
many of the captains of his squadron :— 

* When Admiral Nelson’s arm was cut off, the 
Surgeon asked if he should not embalm it, to send it 
to England to be buried; but he said, * throw it into 
the hammock, with the brave fellow that was killed 
beside me’—a common seaman.” 

“ As we were going in the Admiral’s barge, the other 
day, looking at the Ships and talking of the victory, 
Sir William Hamilton could not be pacified for the 
French calling it a drawn hattle.—* Nay, it was a 
drawn battle,’ said the Admiral ; ‘ for they drew the 
blanks, and we the prizes.’ ” 

These two characteristic touches restore to us 
the popular figure of England's great naval 
hero; and prepare us pleasantly for those finest 
lights and attitudes of all, in which it has yet to 
be viewed by the valuable illustration of this 
collected correspondence. 





Journal of an African Cruiser. By an Officer 
of the U.S. Navy. Edited by N. Hawthorne. 
Second Notice.) 
Tuere is much that displeases us in what is 
called the ‘ palaver at Little Berebee, and the 
death of the interpreter and King Ben Cracko.” 
We like not these sanguinary specimens of 
transatlantic diplomacy. They are stains on 
civilization which degrade the cultivated to the 
level of the savage. No apology, however ap- 
parently strong, can furnish sufficient excuse 
for such acts—they admit of none. The affair 
to which we have alluded, ended with the burn- 
ing of several towns :— 

“The natives did not remain idle spectators of 
the destruction of their houses. Advancing to the 
edge of the woods, they discharged their muskets at 
us, loaded not with Christian bullets, but with copper- 
slugs, probably manufactured out of the spikes of 
the Mary Carver. A marine was struck in the side 
by one of these missiles, which tumbled him over, 
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but without inflicting a serious wound. A party from 
our ship penetrated the woods behind the town, 
where one of them fired at an object which he per- 
ceived moving in the underbrush. Going up to the 
spot, it proved to be a-very aged man, apparently 
on the verge of a century, much emaciated, and too 
feeble to crawl further in company with his fying 
towns-people. He was unharmed by the shot, but 
evidently expected instant death, and held up his 
hand in supplication. Our party placed the poor 
old patriarch in a more sheltered spot, and left him 
there, after supplying him with food; an act of 
humanity which must have seemed to him very sin- 
gular, if not absurd, in contrast with the mischief 
which we had wrought upon his home and people. 
Meantime, the ships were disposed to have a share 
in the fight, and opened a cannonade upon the woods, 
shattering the great branches of the trees, and adding 
to the terror, if not to the loss, of the enemy. Little 
Berebee being now a heap of ashes, we re-embarked, 
taking with us an American flag, probably that of 
the Mary Carver, which had been found in the town. 
We also made prizes of several canoes, one of which 
was built for war, and capable of carrying forty men. 
The wounded King Cracko, likewise, was taken on 
board the frigate, where, next morning, he breathed 
his last; thus expiating the outrage in which, two 
years before, he had been a principal actor, We 
afterwards understood that the natives suffered a loss 
of eight killed and two wounded. * * After the 
storm and conflagration of the second town, we took 
a brief rest, and then proceeded to capture and burn 


| another, situated about a mile to the northward. 


This accomplished, we judged it to be dinner-time. 
Indeed, we had done work enough to insure an 
appetite; and history does not make mention, so far 
as Iam aware, of such destruction of cities so ex- 
peditiously effected. Having emptied our baskets, 
we advanced about three miles along the beach—still 
with the slugs of the enemy whistling in our ears— 
and gave tothe devouring elementanother town. Man 
is perhaps never happier than when his native de- 
structiveness can be freely exercised, and with the 
benevolent complacency of performing a good action 
instead of the remorse of perpetrating abad one. It 
unites the charms of sin and virtue. Thus, in all 
probability, few of us had ever spent a day of higher 
enjoyment than this, when we roamed about, with 
a musket in one hand and a torch in the other, de- 
vastating what had hitherto been the homes of a 
people. One of the sweetest spots that I have seen 
in Africa, was a little hamlet of three houses, stand- 
ing apart from the four large towns above-mentioned, 
and surrounded by an impervious hedge of thorn- 
bushes, with two palisaded entrances. Forcing our 
way through one of these narrow portals, we beheld 
a grassy area of about fifty yards across, overshaded 
by a tree of very dense foliage, which had its massive 
roots in the centre, and spread its great protecting 
branches over the whole enclosure. The three 
dwellings were of the same sort of basket-wook as 
those already described, but particularly neat, and 
giving a pleasant impression of the domestic life of 
their inhabitants. This small, secluded hamlet had 
probably been the residence of one family, a patriarch, 
perhaps, with his descendants to the third or fourth 
generation—who, beneath that shadowy tree, must 
have enjoyed all the happiness of which uncultivated 
man is susceptible. Nor would it be too great a 
stretch of liberality, to suppose that the green hedge 
of impervious thorns had kept out the vices of their 
race, and that the little area within was a sphere 
where all the virtues of the native African had been 
put in daily practice. These three dwellings, and 
the verdant wall around them, and the great tree 
that brooded over the whole, might unquestionably 
have been spared, with safety to our consciences, 
But when man takes upon himself the office of an 
avenger by the sword, he is not to be perplexed with 
such little scrupulosities, as whether one individual 
or family be less guilty than the rest. Providence, 
it is to be presumed, will find some method of setting 
such matters right. In fine, when the negro pa- 
triarch’s strong sable sons supported their decrepit 
sire homeward, with their wives, * black, but comely,’ 
bearing the glistening, satin-skinned babies on their 
backs, and their other little ebony responsibilities 
trudging in the rear, there must have been a dismal 
wail; for there was the ancestral tree, its foliage 
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shrivelled with fire, stretching out its desolate arms 
over the ashes of the three wicker dwellings.” 

Now this narrative, the reader will admit, is 
deeply interesting, but we feel an honest con- 
fidence, that his sympathy will not be with 
the civilized, as they call themselves! The next 
chapter of the Journal takes us to Madeira—but 
sok not detain us ;—we are then brought back 
to Liberia, and a visit up the country, where we 
meet with alittle incident peculiarly touching :— 


“Without ceremony, we entered the dwelling of | 


the old Queen (who was busied about her household 


affairs), and looked around for her grand-daughter, | 


to see whom was the principal object of our excursion. 
On my former visit to Maumcee’s town, four or five 
months ago, this girl excited a great deal of admira- 
tion by her beauty and charming simplicity. She 


was then thirteen or fourteen years of age, a bright | 
mulatto, with large and soft black eyes, and the most | 


brilliantly white teeth in the world. Her figure, 
though small, is perfectly symmetrical. She is the 
darling of the old Queen, whose affections exhaust 
themselves upon her with all the passionate fire of 
her temperament—and the more unreservedly, be- 
cause the girl’s own mother is dead. We entered 
the hut, as I have said, without ceremony, and looked 
about us for the beautiful grand-daughter. But, on 
beholding the object of our search, a kind of remorse 
or dread came over us, such as often affects those 
who intrude upon the awfulness of slumber. The 
girl lay asleep in the adjoining apartment on a mat 
that was spread over the hard ground, and with no 
pillow beneath her cheek. One arm was by her side 
-—the other above her head—and she slept so quietly, 
and drew such imperceptible breath, that I scarcely 
thought her alive. With some little difficulty she was 
aroused, and awoke with a frightened cry—a strange 
and broken murmur—as if she were looking dimly out 
of her sleep, and knew not whether our figures were 
real, or only the phantasies of a dream. Her eyes 
were wild and glassy, and she seemed to be in pain. 
While awake, there was a nervous twitching about 
her mouth and in her fingers; but being again 
extended on the mat, and left to herself, these symp- 
toms of disquietude passed away; and she almost 
immediately sank again into the deep and heavy 
sleep, in which we found her. As her eyes gradually 
closed their lids, the sunbeams, struggling through 
he small crevices between the reeds of the hut, glim- 
mered down about her head. Perhaps it was only 
the nervous motion of her fingers; but it seemed as 
if she were trying to catch the golden rays of the sun 
and make playthings of them—or else to draw them 
into her soul, and illuminate the slumber that looked 
so misty and dark to us. This poor, doomed girl 
had been suffering—no, not suffering, for, except 
when forcibly aroused, there appears to be no un- 
easiness—but she had been lingering two months in 
a disease peculiar to Africa. It is called the ‘sleepy 
disease,’ and is considered incurable. The persons 
attacked by it are those who take little exercise, and 
live principally on vegetables, particularly cassady 
and rice. Some ascribe it altogether to the cassady, 
which is supposed to be strongly narcotic. Not im- 
probably, the climate has much influence, the disease 
being most prevalent in low and marshy situations. 
Irresistible drowsiness continually weighs down the 
patient, who can be kept awake only for the few 
moments needful to take a little food. When this 
lethargy has lasted three or four months, death comes 
—with a tread that the patient cannot hear, and 
makes the slumber but a little more sound. I found 
the aspect of Maumee’s beautiful grand-daughter in- 
conceivably affecting. It was strange to beho!d her so 
quietly involved in sleep—from which it might be 
supposed she would awake so full of youthful life— 
and yet to know that this was no refreshing slumber, 
but a spell in which she was fading away from the 
eyes that loved her. 
grief or joy, the effect would be the same. Whoever 
should shake her by the arm—whether the accents 
of a friend fell feebly on her ear, or those of strangers, 
like ourselves, the only response would be that 
troubled cry, as of a spirit that hovered on the con- 
fines of both worlds, and could have sympathy with 
neither. And yet, withal, it seemed so easy to cry 
to her—‘ Awake! Enjoy your life! Cast off 
this noon-tide slumber!’ But only the peal of the 





Whatever might chance, be it | 





last trumpet will summon her out of that mysterious 
sleep.” 

We hasten now, attracted by strong associa- 
tion, towards Cape Coast Castle and the grave of 
poor L, E, L. :— 

“T took the first opportunity to steal away, to 
look at the burial-place of L. E. L., who died here, 
after a residence of only two months, and within a 
year after becoming the wife of Governor M‘Lean. 
A small, white marble tablet (inserted among the 
massive grey stones of the castle-wall, where it faces 
the area of the fort) bears the following inscription :— 

Hic jacet sepultum 
Omne quod mortale fuit 
Leririak ELIzaBETHAE MCLEAN, 
Quam, egregia ornatam indole, 
Musis unicé amatam, 
Omniumque amores secum trahentem, 
n ipso aetatis flore, 
Mors immatura rapuit, 
Die Octobris xv., A. D. MDCCCXXXV1II, 
tat. 36. 


Quod spectas viator marmor, 
Vanum heu doloris monumentum, 
Conjux moerens erexit. 


The first thought that struck me was the inappro- 


priateness of the spot for a grave, and especially for | 


the grave of a woman, and, most of all, a woman of 
poetic temperament. In the open area of the fort, 
at some distance from the castle-wall, the stone pave- 
ment had been removed in several spots, and replaced 
with plain tiles. Here lie buried some of the many 
British officers who have fallen victims to the deadly 
atmosphere of this region; and among them rests 
L. E. L. Her grave is distinguishable by the ten red 
tiles which cover it. Daily the tropic sunshine blazes 
down upon the spot. Daily, at the hour of parade, 
the peal of military music resounds above her head, 
and the garrison marches and counter-marches 
through the area of the fortress, nor shuns to tread 
upon the ten red tiles, any more than upon the in- 
sensible stones of the pavement. It may be well for 
the fallen commander to be buried at his post, and 
sleep where the reveillé and ro!l-call may be heard, 
and the tramp of his fellow-soldiers echo and re-echo 
over him. All this is in unison with his profession ; 
the drum and trumpet are his perpetual requiem ; 
the soldier's honorable tread leaves no indignity 
upon the dead warrior’s dust. But who has a right 
to trample on a woman's breast? And what had 
L. E. L. to do with warlike parade ? And wherefore 
was she buried beneath this scorching pavement, and 
not in the retired shadow of a garden, where seldom 
any footstep would come stealing through the grass, 
and pause before her tablet? There, her heart, while 
in one sense it decayed, would burst forth afresh 
from the sod in a profusion of spontaneous flowers, 
such as her living fancy lavished throughout the 
world, But now, no verdure nor blossom will ever 
grow upon her grave. If a man may ever indulge 
in sentiment, it is over the ashes of a woman whose 
poetry touched him in his early youth, while he yet 
cared anything about cither sentiment or poctry. 
Thus much, the reader will pardon. In reference to 
Mrs. M‘Lean, it may be added, that, subsequently to 
her unhappy death, different rumours were afloat as 
to its cause, some of them cruel to her own memory, 
others to the conduct of her husband. All these 
reports appear to have been equally and entirely un- 
founded. It is well established here, that her death 
was accidental.” 

With this quotation we close our specimens. 
If it leave a melancholy impression, it will 
convey that which we have received from the 
perusal of the volume as a whole; particularly 
from the circumstance that Christian men, on 
the African coast, should justify themselves and 
their acts not by the principles of a better faith, 
but those of the manners and customs among the 
savages they chance to visit :— 

*'Thus ended,” says our author in one place, 
“the warfare of Little Berebee. The degree 
of retribution meted out had by no means ex- 
ceeded what the original outrage demanded; and 
the mode of it was sanctioned by the customs of the 
African people. According to their unwritten laws, 
if individuals of a tribe commit a crime against an- 
other tribe or nation, the criminal must either be 
delivered up, or punished at home, or the tribe itself 


[Seer 


becomes responsible for their guilt. An exampl 
was of peremptory necessity ; and the lending 
vessels trading on the coast will long experience g 
good effect from this day’s battle and destruction 
The story will be remembered in the black man’s 
traditions, and will have its due weight in many 
palaver. Nevertheless, though the burning of vil. 
lages be a very pretty pastime, yet it leaves us ina 
moralizing mood, as most pleasures are apt to do: 
and one would fain hope that civilized man, in his 
controversies with the barbarian, wil! at length cease 
to descend to the barbarian level, and may adopt 
some other method of proving his superiority, than 
by hisgreater power to inflict suffering. Formy self per- 
sonally, the ‘ good old way’ suits me tolerably enguph. 
but I am disinterestedly anxious that posterity should 
find a better.” 

May the time when it shall be found soon 
arrive! 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir §;- 
monds D' Ewes, Bart. edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq, 





2 vols.—As contemporary evidence this work has its 
value: but asthe original MSS. have been for years 
| in the British Museum, open to every one, consulted 
| by all who were interested in the period of which they 
| treat, and extracts from them long since published by 
| Nichols and Hearne, nothing new is to be gleaned 
from it, and the publication in two octavo volumes 
appears to us a somewhat bold and hazardous venture, 
Sir Simonds D*Ewes was a man of little mark or 
likelihood,—one of the “forty pound” knights of 
1626, created a baronet in 1641, sat as Member for 
Sudbury in the Long Parliament, and was got rid of 
by “ Pride’s purge” in 1648. He was a puritan on 
principle, and a proser after the common pattern in 
that case made and provided: he dabbled in litera. 
ture, published some speeches which were probably 
never spoken, are not even incidentally men- 
tioned by Clarendon or Whitelock, had a sharp 
eye to his own interests, and a most amusing 
Malvolio sense of his own dignity,—even comets not 
only perplexed monarchs, but troubled Sir Simonds 
D*Ewes by the cantrip tricks they played him. The 
editor may well say that Sir Simonds considered him- 
self aman of importance; he might have added, as 
The trecs about a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple's self, 
so, in the end, all things were referred to self, and 
measured by their relations to self or self’s opinion. 
Thus, not content with recording the date of his birth 
and baptism, we have a history of preceding acci- 
dents, and also of a hurt done to his right eye by the 
midwife. But it is upon his ancestry that D’Ewes 
bestows most pains, and with least profit,—* He ever 
accounted it,” he tells us, “a great blessing to be well 
descended, it being the gift only of God and nature 
to bestow it; for though kings and princes may aé- 
vance their basest vassals to wealth and honour, and 
so make them great and fortunate upon a sudden, 
yet it lies not in their power to make them anciently 
or nobly extracted :” thus ascribing to the mere 
accident of birth what is only true in its highest 
sense of virtue and genius, the inborn nobilities 
soul. But such opinions were certainly liberal ina 
man who, after the “ reiterated labours”’ of alife, could 
net clearly determine who was his great-grandfather. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, Esq., RA, 
by C. R. Leslie, R.A.—This delightful biography, 
which, as our readers will remember, was reviewed 
at length more than eighteen months since 1 the 
Atheneum [No. 849], is now reproduced in a cheaper, 
but still handsome edition, for general circulation — 
and they cannot do better than possess themselves 
of a copy. 

Conversations on some of the Old Poets, by JR. 
Lowell.—The literature of America still follows 
the footsteps of that of England. What Lamb, and 
others, have done for the popular mind in this countty, 
the essayists of the United States are now se eking toco 
for the growing intelligence of the New World. They 
desire to indoctrinate it with a taste for our old Poets, 
our old Dramatists and our sterling old writer, 
whose books, like dreams, have made the world ¢ 
many a studious spirit—one and entire, and as 0 
chrysolite, perfect and pure. Mr. Lowell has 
earned by his own poems the right to converse 0” 
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therefore willingly listen to his opin- 
a og da and Chapman, Marlowe, Shak- 
eal Ford, and on all others whom he may, as 
} does, collaterally introduce, whether ancients or 
som We like his corollaries for the sake of 
a main proposition, and also for their own. Keats 
and Tennyson, Wordsworth and Shelley, are among 
hig idols; but Byron he repudiates. What “ spirit 
he is of” is accordingly so manifest as to need no 
jjjustration and no remark. In disputing with him 
on matters of taste, it is not with an individual, 
hut with a school, that we should be found con- 
ficting + and the present, thercfore, would be an 
improper occasion to raise the argument. The truly 
catholic minds in the world are, of course, few ; and, 
in the majority of instances, we must be content to 
make the best of partial views, and to bring our own 
as supplementary where needed. We cannot quote 
from the work, for the ground it traverses is, in this 
country, 80 pre-occupied, that, notwithstanding its 
obvious merits, there is much in it as “ tedious as a 
thrice-told tale.” The writer’s chief fault is, an 
over refinement and subtlety in his thoughts and 
node of expounding them. 
Notes on a few more Trials with the Mesmerists in 
a second search for Clairvoyance, by John Forbes, 
M.D.—Notes on yet another Trial, by John Forbes, 
M.D.—Human Magnetism, by W. Newnham, Esq., 
MRS.L.—The Seeress of Prevorst, translated from 
the German, by Mrs. Crowe.—Somnambulism, trans- 
jated from the German, by J. C. Colquhoun, Esq., 
Advocate. — Mesmerism in Disease, by Ll. Storer, 
MD.—A Discussion on Mesmerism—Phrenology and 
Mesmerism, translated from the French.—We have 
bad enough of clairvoyance for a whole life; yet 
nothing in or connected with it has surprised us half 
so much as the patience of Dr. Forbes in his endea- 
yours to arrive at, what he calls, the truth,—which, 
with us, is only another form of expression for ex- 
posing the fraud. Cui bono? What good can result ? 
Ifever there was a case that deserved and received 
respectful attention, it was the Tynemouth affair ;— 
that case, thanks to Dr. Forbes and Dr. Brown, was 


thoroughly sifted: as our readers will remember 
there was not one single assertion in Miss Martineau’s 
whole statement relating to Jane that was not ab- 
solutely disproved by her own witnesses. Did this 
satisfy Miss Martineau that she had been imposed 


on? Nota bit of it. Well, here again the Doctor 
favours us with other exposures; one of them so 
amusingly conclusive that it is worth recording.— 
George Goble, copying clerk to “a most respectable 
gentleman” in the Temple (respectable, no doubt— 
“respectable” gentlemen and ladies are the tools 
with which knaves work; as the case of St. John 
Long and other Old Bailey records testify. What 
indeed is the value of a witness who is not respect- 
able?) was discovered to have “the faculty of clair- 
voyance.” Accordingly, at said “ respectable gentle- 
man’s,” solicitation, the Doctor consented to be 
present at a private performance, and was, he admits, 
very much astonished, though a little disappointed, 
at finding that said “copying clerk’? was an old 
hand at these tricks, and had formerly exhibited in 
public, under both Mr. Vernon and Mr. Brooks. 
George's great feat was seeing through a solid body, 
—teading a paper placed in a card-case, and so 
forth. The Doctor, having been taken somewhat 
wawares on this occasion, proposed another per- 
formance, which was agreed to; and he went the 
second time, accompanied by Professors Sharpey 
andGraham. Of course precautions were now taken, 
and an attempt was made not only to test George's 
power but his honesty. George, it appeared, when in 
his mesmeric trance, was accustomed to throw him- 
lf about, after a strange fashion, on the sofa, and a 
fuspicion very naturally crossed the Doctor's mind 
that, in this way, he contrived to open the card-case 
and read the writing. Mr. Sharpey therefore took 
with him a card-case filled with little bits of cork. 
George,” says the Doctor, “ himself proposed that, 
to do away with all possible suspicion of unfair play, 
the card-case should be tied up. Accordingly, George 
himself tied the card-case, in the common cross- 
fashion, with red tape, &c. George immediately 
proceeded to his sofa, and went through all his 
wonted manceuvres, pressing the case to his fore- 
head, and breathing on it with marvellous energy 
and unction, He was evidently in better spirits than 





during the last experiment, and openly expressed his 
conviction that he should ‘do it’ this time. The 
sub-pulvinary manipulations were, of course, not for- 
gotten, and were closely watched. After a con- 
siderable time, and often-repeated strong action of 
the hands, perceptible through the muscles of the 
arms, some of our party had a glimpse of the card- 
case, under the edge of the pillow, without its liga- 
ture, and of the ligature without iis box! Soon after, 
we were struck by the sudden and unvsual stillness 
and tranquillity of George, sti!l prone on his field of 
action; his hands remained motionless in their 
hiding place, his head and face buried in his pillow, 
and we began to think he had gone to sleep—when 
lo! we observed him hurriedly and repeatedly put- 
ting his fingers to his mouth, as if placing something 
therein, and, almost at the same moment, we ob- 
served some small fragments falling on the floor 
beneath the sofa, and exactly below the place of the 
pillow! These proved to be fragments of cor— 
mostly comminuted, but some still bearing the cha- 
racteristic form and dimensions of those so inge- 
niously concealed by Dr. Sharpey in his card-case. 


Searching under the pillow, we found some more of | 


them, and also detected the hiatus valde deflendus in 
the sofa, through which they had found their way to 
the carpet! 
George made one more effort to deceive us by ex- 
posing the card-case above the pillow s¢ill tied by the 
tape, and finally by placing it on the floor beneath 
his master’s foot. Dut our patience was at last ex- 
hausted ; we Jaid hold of the card-case,and announe- 
ing George’s reguery and its detection, we forced 


still more of the unlucky cork-slips from his hands 
Poor George was now fairly | 


and from his mouth! 
beaten—and he knew it ; all his cunning and im- 
pudence, and all his magnetism, deserted him at 
once; he woke up in the most natural manner 
imaginable, without any de-mesmerising process, and 


with none of that gentle, progressive unlocking of the | 


senses, exhibited on previous occasions ; and throw. 
ing himself on his knees on the ground, in an agony 
of shame and terror, confessed his roguery, and im- 
plored forgiveness! In doing so, however, the meek 
and penitent George, like all other habitual culprits 
when detected, of course strenuously asserted that 
this was his first offence.” The cui Lono is again on 
our lips. Was the “respectable gentleman,” who 
desired “to seek the truth, and the truth only,” 


convinced 2 Why he forthwith wrote to Dr. Forbes, | 
that George “was not awake” when he fell on his | 


kneesand made the confession—that he subsequently 


awakened him “in due mesmeric form!” that “he | 


awoke in an agony of tears, quite unconscious of what 
had passed, and remains so at this moment.” Now 


if we were to allow this nonsense to pass as true, | 


how would it affect the question ? Was the * respect- 
able gentleman” himself, were Dr. Forbes, Pro- 
fessors Graham and Sharpey all in a mesmeric 
trance, when they saw him open the card-case, and 
found the fragments of cork in his hands, mouth, and 
on the floor? One word at parting, Dr. Forbes may 
rest assured that he cannot minister to minds so 
diseased,_that “respectable gentlemen’’ or ladies 
when they have eaten of the insane root, when they 
have once declared their faith in humbug, are be- 
yond the reach of logic; whether equally beyond 
the reach of medicine we shall not take on ourselves 
to determine. The attempt, however, to convince 
them is not without risk. Dr. Forbes has himself 
startled us by the admission that “ reading the words 
enclosed in these card-cases would at once esta- 
blish what is called clairvoyance!” Now in all good 
humour we must observe that there is a lamentable 
halt in such reasoning—the reading the words en- 
closed would have proved only that George was a 
cleverer fellow than the Doctor supposed, and able 
to outwit a Doctor and two Professors. Why we 
have known common conjurors who would have 
been more than a match for the whole College of 
Physicians. 

Physiology of the Human Voice, by F. Romer.— 
This little volume is worthy the attention of all who 
are engaged in teaching singing. We do not con- 
sider ourselves qualified to offer an opinion on the 
theory advanced—but are fully justified in stating 
that the subject appears to have been carefully con- 
sidered. 

Poems, by Mrs, Andergon.—A cultivated taste, and 


The case was now clear; although | 


an acquired facility in composing respectable verses, 
entitle this small volume to be classed with those, 
the contents of which have served the purpose of 
mental discipline, on the part of the writer, though 
wanting in the power requisite to touch the public 
heart. 

Seasons of Sorrow: Original Poems, by J. Pring. 
—There is power in these verses, which needed not 
the author’s apology to bespeak a favourable recep- 
tion. Evidently of the school of Cowper, his num- 
bers are pervaded with a sectarian spirit, which not 
seldom interferes with the poetic expression—but his 
style is fowing and readable. 

Lectures delivered at Literary and Mechanics’ In- 
stitutions, hy W. H. Leathum.—'The subjects of 
| these lectures are very miscellaneous;—* The Human 
Form’; ‘Imitative Sounds’; ‘Cromwell’; ‘ Cortes’; 
* Wordsworth, Montgomery, Campbell, Southey, and 
Moore’; * The Works of Macaulay’; and ‘ The His- 
tory of Wakefield.’ As essays, they may be com- 
mended for general accuracy and elegance ; and, oc- 
casionally, we meet with a remark which is worth 
consideration. Thus the writer observes:—* Our 
poets of greatest eminence were invariably in advance 
of the age in which they lived ;”—but he fails to 
carry out the important principle which he has thus 
pithily announced. Moreover, we as often stumble on 
| a misstatement, such, for instance, as that‘ the plays 

of a Knowles, or a Talfourd, succeed better than 
| those of our immortal Shakspeare.” Here the writer 
| confounds two contrary elements—novelty with con- 
| tinuous attraction. The calculation in these cases 
| should be made, not on a year or two, but with re- 
ference toa cycle of time. The lecture on the five 
poets is, we think, inferior to the other contents of 
| the book ; that on Macaulay strikes us as somewhat 

better. 

The Heroine of a Week.—This little work is also 
| sub-intituled * Conversations for the Teacher and the 
Taught; and the aim of the book, as stated by the 
writer, is to give a practical application of the actions 
| of the “heroic dead,” by inducing reflection on 
them in reference to our own state and conduct; in 

a word, to reconcile us to the belief that they are 
| possible examples, by bringing them into analogy 
| with the apparently more unromantic events of the 
| present day. ‘The examples thus illustrated are— 
| Arria, the wife of Cecinna Patus, who, to teach her 
husband courage, stabbed herself; Philippa of 
Hainault, who, by her wise interference, saved her 
lord from committing an ungenerous action ; Eleanor 
| of Castile, who sucked the poison from her husband's 
wounded arm; Quintilia, the actress, whose fidelity 
endured the rack; Hortensia, whose eloquence was 
so successful in behalf of her sex; and Panthea, 
who sacrificed her life to her gratitude. The story 
of each is concisely told, and succeeded with a dia- 
logue judiciously and gracefully written —but the 
moral is often overstrained. We select for approval 
the definition of heroism, as meaning, in its highest 
sense, “ courage of heart and mind,”—that courage 
which can dare and do the most difficult things, 
without conscious reluctance—that of which Arria 
herself gave example, when, drawing the poniard 
from her wound, and presenting it to her timid and 
wavering husband, she said, “It gives me no pain, 
my Petus.’’ The dialogues go to show how much a 
principle can be carried out in the minute and most 
humble incidents of daily life, so as to become a 
habit constantly exemplified on the smallest as well 
as on the greatest occasions. 

Life in Athens in the Time of Pericles, illustrative 
of Ancient and Modern Democracy. From the Ger- 
man of T. H. Von Wessenberg. — An agreeable 
satire on the state of modern rather than of Athenian 
society. Greek names, and an allusion to Athenian 
localities, are but thin veils to the prominent figures 
beneath. 

Die heutigen Syrier.—A translation (with some 
statistical papers of interest added in an Appendix) 
of ‘The Modern Syrians,’ reviewed twelve months 
since [No. 878] in the Atheneum. 

German First Book, by M. Michnaur.—A suitable 
little book for a beginner; but scraps of conversa- 
tion are dry. Would: it not be a better plan for 
teaching idioms, so to construct an amusing story, or 
a series of stories, as to embody the colloquial 
phrases on current topics of chat ? 

Feiling’s German Grammar,—-This appears to be a 
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good grammar for the beginner, as it is unencum- 
bered with the details which make some German 
grammars puzzling to the tyro. 

Elements of the Christian Religion, by the Rev. S. 
R. Drummond, M.A.—This little volume in its 
logical arrangement possesses claims superior to 
those of most works of the kind. 

Discourses for Parents and Guardians of Youth, 
fitted to be read in Families. From the German of D. 
F. V. Reinhard.—This book has a good design,—that 
of awakening parents to some notion of their respon- 
sibilities in regard to the children whom Providence 
has committed to their trust. The author writes with 
zeal; and, as we see nothing sectarian in the scheme, 
—nothing which a Christian of any church could 
hesitate to approve,—we cheerfully recommend it to 
those for whose use it is designed. 

The Christian Class Book.—Designcd to instruct 
the young in the evidences for the divine origin of 
Christianity. 

Gilbert's Geography for Families and Schools.—_We 
do not think this book well adapted for its purpose. 
It is not simple or progressive enough for beginners, 
and all but beginners have knowledge enough 
without it. 

The Nursery Governess, by the Author of ‘The 
Week.’—Another book for the instruction of the 
young, and, for anything we can see, well adapted to 
its purpose,—the improvement of the understanding 
and the heart. It is, however, for the teacher, not 
for the taught, and this is certainly beginning at the 
right end. Elevate “ the nursery governess” in prin- 
ciples and habit, and there must be a corresponding 
elevation in the pupils. Of all duties, hers are the 
most important: it is she who forms the future men 
and women. Yet parents go on in the old track, 
insensible of their own responsibility in the choice of 
instructors, and as negligent of moral culture, as if 
there were no such thing in the world. 

The Beekeepe:’s Manual, by D, Chilinski.—A pretty 
little volume, containing seme useful matter for 
© Beekeepers.” The descriptions of the foreign hives, 
especially those of Poland and Russia, are interesting. 


To all lovers of this delightful branch of natural 
economy, this volume, tiny as it is, will be welcome. 
Racine, and the French Classical Drama,by Madame 
Blaize Bury.—This volume is hardly fit for the class 
of readers for whom Mr. Knight’s publications are 


designed. Supposing that one-half of them could 
enjoy the French extracts at all (which is supposing 
a great deal), they would scarcely he able to com- 
prehend the author's criticisms. Besides, the canons 
of dramatic criticism so prevalent in France do not 
suit the English taste. Fora higher class of readers, 
—the one more confessedly literary—the volume 
may have charms: and certainly the poet's life is 
not without interest. 

Translations from French Poets, to which is appended 
Extracts from a Tourist’s Journal, &c., by the author 
of ‘Critical Essays.—The “Translations” in this 
volume, which are, on the whole, creditable and 
sometimes spirited, are chiefly from Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, and Madame Tastu, comprising only a 
few of their smaller pieces. There are some “essays” 
towards the close of the volume ; but of these, like 
the § Extracts from a Tourist’s Journal,’ we can only 
say that they are very light, and will be forgotten as 
soon as read. Most of them, we believe, have ap- 
peared before. 

The Route Book of Devon. — The Meuse, Moselle 
and the Rhine —Pictorial Guide to Cobham.—Picto- 
vial Guide to Eltham Palace.—Miine’s Pictorial Plan 
of Edinburgh.—Guide to Watering Places in Kent, 
Sussex and Hampshire —Useful volumes we doubt 
not, but personal experience only is the test of a 
Guide Book. The first is a comprehensive volume, 
and contains a great deal of well condensed informa- 
tion. The second looks like a good practical book, 
and opens a new and beautiful route to the holiday 
traveller; whom we recommend to stow away in his 
portmanteau Mr. Costello’s ‘ Legends of the Wal- 
loon Country’ [see ante, p. 719], delightful reading 
anywhere, but especially so on the spot. The third 
and fourth are remarkable works: got up with care, 
written with ability (a trifle too discursive perhaps), 
well illustrated, and sold for sixpence each! The 
fifth and sixth have no marking feature to recom- 
mend them—though the plan may be useful toa 
stranger in Edinburgh. 


| fine old cathedral city of Winchester. 
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THE BRITISH ARCH AVOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue second meeting of the British Archeological 
Association commenced on Tuesday last, in the 
The day was 
unusually fine,—indeed the weather throughout the 
week was a pleasant revival of the past,—the sun 
shining clearly on the hurial-place of the Water- 
Saint of our calendar, the unwelcome St. Swithin. 
Nor were other attractions wanting,—the com- 
pany embracing many distinguished antiquaries and 
architects, the clergy of the cathedral, the authori- 
ties at the college, the mayor and his brethren, the 
wives and daughters of the chief inhabitants of the 
city, residents, too, and non-residents, with the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, the Marquis of North- 
ampton, in the chair, who came from the very centre 
of Europe to preside at a meeting in which he felt, 
as he said, more than ordinary interest. We know 
not if we are to attribute a portion of this interest to 
the fact, that his ancestor, Compton, Bishop of 
London, was once master of the adjoining Hospital of 
St. Cross. Be this as it may, nothing could well 
exceed the tact and courtesy of the noble Marquis. 
Ile presided and he assisted,—he asked questions 
and he elicited answers;—not to parade his own 
knowledge, but to draw forth information for the 
benefit of all. 

The Marquis opened the proceedings in a short 
and appropriate speech, and then called on the Dean 
of Westminster, who read what Prof. Whewell not 
inaptly called “a pious and dignified account” of 
the objects of the Association. 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It may seem 
fit, before we enter into particular inquiries and 
descriptions, that we should pause for a few moments, 
and take a general view of the field which lies before 
us. Such preparation is always wise, and to us it is 
more than usually needful; for there are certain 
current impressions concerning our pursuits, which 
unless they be dispelled, may infect us with the 
weakness which for the most part visits those who 
labour in any vocation which others have marked 
out for reproach or ridicule. 

We cannot conceal from ourselves that the An- 
tiquary has been commonly conceived to be a harm- 
less creature, patient alike and provocative of jibes ; 
with little pith or point of character, and little 
earnestness except for trifles. Pope, in his sonorous 
antithesis, has well expressed the common charge, — 

With sharpened sight, pale Antiquaries pore, 
The inscription value, but the rust adore. 





seieiaiiiion [Serr. 13 
+ a 
And whence this common reproach has arisen it ma 
be well for us hereafter to inquire: for such ide, 
spread charges have commonly some ground a . 
on which to rest themselves. But, for the pr ne 
it may be better for us to consider what Apap. 
least, we are, rather than to dwell, by on aie * 
caution or glefence, on what we would not be pid 
what we profess to be is neither small nor unimportant 

Assurédly the first idea of our pursuit js 
we profess to believe in the fellowship which, for i 
the gencrations of men, runs through all times W, 
know that we now are what all those bygone z 
have made us to be; and we will not be fooled ne 
the visible intrusive present, into believing 
and our objects, and our days are all, or the reatest 
things. We see that we area link in the golden 
chain which reaches from the beginning to the end 
We protest against the old reproach, which likens 
Time to the beggar putting good deeds, as alms, into 
the wallet at his back for mere oblivion. We 
declare that to “have done” shall no more be 
“to hang quite out of fashion, like Trusty mail in 
monumental mockery.” We know that there was 
life—a true-acting life—in those old times, showin 
itself forth in those old deeds: and what that life 
was, we desire earnestly to know. We wish to gee 
it in its own lights and shades: not with the bird's. 
eye view which may be caught from some distant 
eminence; but even as it really was,— with its 
strength and its weakness,—with its beauties and its 
‘defects: and for this we know that we must look at 
it with a loving earnestness ;—with love, for to nothing 
but love will that veiled past reveal its reverend 
features,—and with earnestness, for it is only by the 
careful study of its every lineament that we can 
fashion forth its mysterious countenance, This js 
our purpose,—to reproduce before our eyes those old 
times: and therefore is it that we would watch with 
such a brooding care over every relique, be its out- 
ward circumstance in itself beautiful or deformed; 
for, so that it be not tampered with, and taught a 
new tale, itis a witness of that which was, and is not, 
—of that which we would fain recal: and therefore 
do we pore into its dust; not as if that dust was 
precious in itself, but precious for the witness which 
it bears,—precious as the coat of down upon the 
virgin and unhandled fruit; telling us, that so indeed 
Time left it, with this cunning overlaying, which 
should bear silent but undoubted record of any stolen 
visits of the artfullest intruder. 

And therein is the true value of these ancient 
reliques ; and it is for their lack of such particulars 
that epitomes and compendiums are noted by the 
sagacious Bacon, as “the corruption and moths that 
have fretted and corroded many sound and excellent 
bodies of history, and reduced them to base and unpro- 
fitable dregs.” For by the ministryof such soft, unob- 
trusive, and often unregarded voices is borne, if any 
where, to watching ears the message of the Past: 
that strain of power and mystery and beauty to 
which the fool is deaf, but which sounds so sweetly 
to the wise of heart, and stirs up and enlightens his 
wisdom within her secret cells. Therefore is it that 
with curious eyes we would scrutinize every trace of 
the manners of those who went before us,—that we 
have dared with no irreverent familiarity to open- 
their mysterious barrows,—that we peer into their 
dust,—that every common vessel which they used, 
every coin, every monument, and every ancient 
grave has a charm for us, because in these lingers for 
us something of their household words and house- 
hold deeds ;—of the thoughts, too, which they were 
thinking, and the acts they wrought; because in 
them the men, as they were, revive before us, and 
help us by stronger spells than those of fancy, to 
re-construct, out of its wasted ashes, the busy active 
past. 

Neither is it only as thus embodying a noble me- 
taphysical abstraction that we claim honour for our 
high pursuit. This linking of the present to the past 
is full of great and important practical results. 
Upon them in a great measure depends that 
strong bond of loyal patriotism which makes a nation 
differ from a tribe; and hence it is, thatin great and 
noble nations, this claim of the present on the past 
has ever been most jealously advanced. This was 
the secret of the passionate affection for the songs of 
Homer which possessed the soul of ancient Greece; this 
is why so many a German heart has turned with 
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agerness to the ancient Nibelungen Lied; 


a 
ing e : ‘ 
‘ait which makes the ancient title and the long- 


itted motto so precious in our eyes). This | 
ds, at his earliest visit to the old country,the fierce | that they are mounted upon other mens’ shoulders, 
ge ) J 


plican citizen of young America to the Heralds’ | 


jscover amongst its musty records some 
Galego earlier blood. Nor are these thoughts 
ened to small and spare classes. : They reach down 
fom the titled ranks of society and itsfew nobles to the 
multitude and the peasant. Every man in this our 
land feels that he is born a Briton—that all the early 
deeds of our fathers’ greatness, are his birth inhe- 
ritance ; even though he knows not all the separate 
arts of the story of the olden time, its spell is on him, 
its spirit stirs within him ; he sees the halo and the 
lory, though he cannot mark the burning outline of 
the full-orbed sun. With him the past is present as 
instinct, because it abides with others as a history. 
And this sense of high national descent is of the 
utmost practical importance. It excites all to venture 
upon noble deeds ; it will not endure the entrance of 
Itroonery or baseness, Spartam nactus es hane 
erorna is, both in peace and war, the spirit of its 
secret breathing ;—at Marathon and Thermopy le— 
at Agincourt and Trafalgar—it acts alike. “Thy 
country expects it of thee” is its secret whisper— 
«Thou art the child of brave men—thou art one 
of a people who have never feared, never yielded : 
yho have planted the foot and said, Kill me if thou 
canst, but be a slave I will not.” Out of the misty 
yell of years dimly visible, there look forth on such a 
one hero faces beaming approbation and inspiring 
strength—come what danger there may, he is a match 
for it. 
Let it be who it is, for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors. 
And so is it also in more peaceful times. The record 
of the past is the bond of the present—one language, 
one faith, one history, one ancient birth-place, one 
common, mysterious, unsearched, original—these 
are the strong sinews which hold together,in a living 
unity, the many separate articulations jointed to 
each other to form a people and a nation. And 
insuch an age as this, any pursuit which tends to 
strengthen these ties, cannot surely be without its 
practical importance. But there is more than a 
security for love of country in this living on of the 
pastinto the present ; for without an accurate know- 
ledge of the past, all attempts to improve and raise 
the present, must be, to a great degree, shallow and 
empirical. Whether we know it or not, the past 
and present are indeed thus linked together. We are 
the present phase of that great past which our fore- 
fathers were ; it livesin us. There, in seed and bud, 
there, in pre-act and beginning, are our virtues and 
our vices—there are the promises of which we are 
the fulfilment or the falsifving ;—then were drawn 
in honourable faith those bills on coming time which 
Weare in such peril of dishonouring. In our in’titu- 
tions, in our manners, in our language, that old past 
isstill with us. And if we would mend the present 
around us, we must see from what its errors and 
defects have arisen; we must know our fathers’ lives 
and their habits of thought, to understand their plan, 
without which we cannot carry on their councils, or 
perfect meetly what they have well begun; or supply 
by our long experience whatever of weakness or con- 
fusion crept through human infirmity into their 
sitong schemes ; or take up, before it be too late, any 
threads which they have suffered carelessly, or un- 
awares, to slip. And thus knowledge cannot possibly 
be too observant and partieular; without such par- 
tcularity and closeness, we shall act like children, 
tuming hoarded diamonds into counters for their 
play, or, like the degenerate Chinese, handling with 
blank stupidity the philosophical machinery their 
fathers framed for cunning use. The want of this 
knowledge makes men innovators who would be 
improvers, and turns into destroyers those who would 
restore. So that they who are most apt to remind 
us of the undoubted truth that “the old age and 
length of days of the world should be accounted 
antiquity; and ought to be attributed to our own 
‘mes, not to the youth of the world which it enjoyed 
amongst the ancients: for that age, though, with 
Tespect to us, ancient and greater, yet with regard to 
the World was new and less.” They who most enforce 
this truth upon us, have the most need to pay to these 
us their due regard; for their own claim to be 
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the true ancients, is that they have succeeded to the 
wisdom which has gone before them ; their own hope 
of overlooking common barriers comes from this, 


and have a higher range of view—but to put for- 
ward that claim with truth, they must at least be on 
those shoulders ; they must have entered into other 
men’s experience. In truth, these two, the Past and 
the Future, are correlatives each to the other—and, 
as we may sce plainly marked in infancy, no man 
has a future unless he have a past. Infancy and 
early childhood hath no past, and it hath also no 
future. To its unformed eye and untaught power of 
judgment, all is present time; it must get to itself a 
past, and in getting that it opens to itself a future : 
and so, more or less, must it be with all men. It is on 
the mouldering monuments of earlier days, that they 
puzzle out the mystic characters in which alone the 
log of the future is written for our searching out,—so 
important for a reasonable patriotism, so essential to 
an instinctive love of country, and so truly the foun- 
dation of all rational improvement and renewal, is 
that full and accurate acquaintance with earlier times, 
of which it is indeed our great object to study and 
preserve the records. 

Yet with these high aims before us, our pursuits 
have formed, as I have said, a favourite butt for the 
ridicule and banter of the witty, whilst they have 
often laboured under still graver suspicions in minds 
of deeper thouglit. It will, I think, be well for us 
to make some search into the secret causes to which 
such treatment may be traced; and that more 
in the way of caution for ourselves, than of de- 
fence against reproaches thrown on us either by the 
gibes or arguments of others ; for these will best be an- 
swered by our guarding carefully against these abuses 
from which they indeed derive their only force. The 
great and leading abuse then against which we must 
guard, is confounding the real life of earlier times, 
which is our true study, with the accidental forms of 
outward circumstance wherein, from time to time it 
has clothed itself. 

Tt is this first which.has exposed the antiquary to 
he jests and pleasant onslaughts of the witty. There 
have been, doubtless, many bearing our appellation 
who have grown at last to doat upon the old form 
or circumstance, merely from its age ;—to whom the 
dust which gathers reund antiquity is precious for 
itself, and not because it fences in and veils facts in- 
dicative of life. That such a spirit is a poor con- 
tracted thing we all of us can see; that its harmless, 
busy, pointless energy, its minute scraping, blinking 
observation, and its gaping uncritical credulity, are 
natural provocatives cf ridicule and sharp contempt, 
who does not instantly perceive? Against this first 
error then let our watchful attention be carefully 
directed. Often Ict us remind ourselves that we 
want not, with the dilettanti, or the unmeaning speci- 
men collector, to possess the cere cloths and wrappings 
of some ancient mummy, but desire only, by un- 
winding all its folds, to find out the mysterious secrets 
of the life in death which lies concealed beneath 
them. Thus one great lesson will be for ourselves, 
For others, it will be enough to say, that whilst our 
subjects afford, it may be, especial food to this 
petty temper, yet that they assuredly are not its 
cause. The disease is not in the study; the 
sickness does not find room to spend itself in its 
abuse. This solemn trifler might have taken some 
other turn, but he would have been equally a trifler 
still. His disease would have broken forth with 
symptoms slightly varied, but it would have been 
essentially the same disease. He would still have 
followed dead conceits. Servile he must have been, 
whether he wore this livery or that. He who now 
curiously gathers up the rust of mouldering coins 
might otherwise, perhaps, have played the book-worm 
part of an empty pedant, and eaten his unweary way 
through the wasted wisdom of countless folios. 

So much, then, for the cause of those jests which 
have been rained thick upon the character of anti- 
quarians, And now, to turn to the graver accusation, 
that our pursuits lead us to embalm ancient errors, 
and cling to by-gone superstitions. 

That this charge, as well asthe former, points to a 
real evil, it would be useless to deny. The full pro- 
gress of one race has been perpetually clogged by a 
doating love for old formalities ; and where the living 
current of improvement has been strong enough to 





beardown such opposition, it has still been broken into 
falls and rapids by the narrowed banks and multi- 
plied resistances which have thus bridled and chafed 
its course. So it has been in literature and art; in 
physics and politics; in morals and religion. The 
art of painting has ere now had to fight its way through 
the sturdy opposition of those who believed that all 
would be lost if the conventional formalities and rigid 
outlines of the masters of the schools were super- 
seded by that closer following of Nature, which isthe 
highest art. There have been those who would have 
frozen up into the ice crust of the past, the genial 
flow of language ; who could not perceive that as the 
medium representing and expressing thought, it 
should even, as thought became richer and more 
varied, become itself more rich and various; that as 
it ever measures the highest flood-mark of a people's 
highest intellect, it, too, should rise even to a higher 
level, and so as long as they have intellectual life 
amongstthem. Allthisthese lovers of the past could not 
perceive, and thus would fix it as they find it ; denying 
it all right of increase, and condemning it to perpetual 
barrenness, even if it was its true season of growth 
and self-developement. In physics there have been 
philosophers who would not follow Nature's plainest 
leading, because the measures of their fathers’ wisdom 
lad not reached up to the discoveries she meant for 
them ; and in states, ere now, the belief that a nation’s 
living power and greatness was bound absolutely up 
with the ancient forms of its visible polity, has pre- 
vented for long years the natural progress of im- 
provement, and, at last, thrown all into confusion by 
bringing on the crisis of a revolution and violently 
rending the existing from the former generations, 
And, as in these, so, above all, in the highest subject 
of religions faith, has this evil wrought. 

In every age truth has had its struggle to main- 
tain, and its great work to do with those amongst 
whom its leaven-like presence has been cast. The 
external shape and fashion of the body spiritual has 
been the resulting issue of that struggle and that 
work. In it may be seen the great results of the 
mighty energy of truth—in it the effect of the cor- 
ruption and resistance of the subject-matter upon 
which it wrought. Thus, through all the ages of 
faith, as they have rolled along, lias there ever been 
left behind, in every Christian land, in custom, in- 
stitution, and observance, a fixed abiding record of 
the struggle it was passing through. Hence, also, it 
has followed, that they who have looked back into 
the past with an undiscriminating love have been 
ready to re-produce the evil of the past, by clinging 
to those forms which were, in fact, the mingled pro- 
geny of truth and falschood,—of darkness and of 
light ; but to which, now that the spirit which once 
wrought in them has left them, we cannot again go 
back, except as mere delusions and incumbrances of 
truth. Yet for such a line of conduct there have not 
been wanting advocates, who have claimed fellowship 
with us; and hence the charge of favoring the revival 
of extinct superstitions, which has been brought 
against the archeologist. But whilst we admit the 
greatness of the evil, we cannot allow its parentage 
to be thus fixed upon ourselves. Rather, we de- 
clare at once, that, specious as is the resemblance of 
these so-called lovers of antiquity to us, they do, 
in truth, deny our fundamental principles of action. 
For we maintain, that there was a life in the past, as 
there is now in the present; that these are linked 
closely to each other, and that, to those who are 
partakers of the present, no study can be fuller both 
of interest and instruction, than that which re-pro- 
duces for them the same living principle in that, its 
earlier working. But these false claimers of our 
colours do, indeed, deny all such faith, both in the 
present and the past. They deny all faith in any 
present life ; for they would teach us to distrust, if not 
to disavow, its present working. They point to the 
greatness, the liberality, the nobleness of former 
times; and they say—*“Go back to the forms of those 
times, and you, too, will share that nobleness.” They 
have no faith in these being now amongst ourselves, 
if we will yield ourselves to its quickening and en- 
nobling flow, the very same informing spirit which 
wrought great things in those whom it of old pervaded. 
And thus they would make us absolutely unreal. 
Instead of so using the past to chasten and to 
strengthen our own powers in their proper and inde- 
pendent working, these teachers would have us adopt 
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wholesale what did belong ‘to others, and does not | 


belong to us. 

Neither, indeed, is there in this spirit any truer 
faith in the old life than in that of the present; for, 
instead of tracing to the vigorous action of the living 
principle within that visible devotion,—that noble- 
ness of aim,—those generous gifts, and more gene- 
rous self sacrifices, the memory of which we all 
admire,—this spirit would trace them to those mere 
external forms, which clothed, and often marred, 
the inner acting of the principle which gave them 
birth. It might just as wisely attribute childhood’s 
sunny gaiety of spirit to the peculiar custom of its 

ress, or bid the old man hope to fill with it his 
withered breast, by wearing, antic-like, the cast-off 
garments of his opening boyhood. 

This is, alike, the spirit of the pedant purist, of 
the dim-eyed natural philosopher, of the bigot states- 
min, and of the superstitious reverer of antiquated 
forms. Through their dullness and faithlessness 
it is that antiquity becomes dishonoured ; that the 
antique grows into the axtic ; that the honest indigna- 
tion of men, who will not thus be mocked by un- 
reality, or defeated in their efforts to carry out the 
life they feel within themselves, by the dead weight 
of encumbering forms, rises up in wrath, and sweeps 
away at once the puny trifles and the hallowed 
relics of the ancient time, which they turned into a 
thing abominable, when they fashioned it to be an idol 
for their own low-minded worship. 

How unlike this spirit was that old time of which 
it fondly bubbles. 











laic,—all this we may love to trace ; fiirst, as tending, 


by its visible beauty, by its mastery of outward form, 
to purify and elevate our own sense of beauty; and 
then, secondly, as reproducing vividly before us the 
days of old, with its wild mixture of true faith and 
grovelling superstition. But we need not, therefore, 
have the faiutest wish to reproduce amongst our- 
selves a mere copy of the outward form we yet 
would fain preserve: we need not have the slightest 
participation in the dreamy unreality which would 
pretend that by restoring the external instruments 
through which that old spirit wrought, and which 
form the mingled record of the old struggle between 
the noble and the base, we could call into activity 
higher parts, or regain our fathers’ truth, without 
the error with which it was intermingled, and without 
putting into peril all the truth we have, wherewith to 
struggle against our own infirmity. 

Ilere, then, we take our stand. Into that old Past 
we love to look, because in it was life; into it we 
dare to look, because that life is now in us—and that 
same gift wedo believe we may pass to those beyond 
us. We,too, may and shall be ancients, and matter 
for history. Let us yield ourselves with what free- 
dom we may to the working of the power within us, 
and our deeds wi!l harmonize with those wrought by 


| the same power, through the noble spirits who have 


been before us, Let us only use them as examples 


| and incentives, and not feebly and blindly copy them 


| as models. 


Could our spells raise up before | 


us one of those true living men,—one who was car- | 


rying on the stream of a nation’s greatness ;—one 


who was developing its intellectual resources ;—one | 
who was following nature into her secret cells, and | 


winning from her the revelation of her secret laws ;— 


or, more than all, one in whom the spiritual life was | 


strong and vigorous, and who, as some burning sun, 
was shedding light and warmth and health around 
him ;—and could we ask such an one whether, in- 


deed, in this outward and material circumstance, | 
through which his own spiritual being was acting, | 


was the true spring of the greatness and the goodness 


round him,— what infinite compassion would he | 
feel for the small conception that would degrade the | 
grand idea of the inner life of truth and spirit into the | 
merest outside shell, which was so often its maimed | 


and incomplete performance. 


into ancient times,—after a spirit strong in the true 
strength of faith, with courage enough to look at all 
with whatever clearness of eve and power of judgment 


Let us visit the scenes of their departed 
greatness, not to array ourselves idly out in their 
worn-out customs, but that, having ears to gather 
up the whispers of their oracular advices, we may, 
by our own skill in art, by boldness in execution, 
fashion for ourselves the outward circumstances we 
need, ; 

The thanks of the meeting to the Dean were 
moved by Lord Ashburton, and seconded by The 
Master of Trinity, who took occasion to commend 
the labours of Rickman, who had done for Gothic 
Architecture, he was pleased to say, what Linneus 
had done for plants, and this, too, at atime when the 
study of Gothic Architecture was less thought of 
and less understood than now.’ His own attention 
had been directed, while little more than a school- 
boy, to the beautics of this kind of architecture by 
Mr. Rickman’s labours, and he thus felt all the 
gratitude of a pupil toa master who had opened up 


| to him and explained so interesting a pursuit. 
After this spirit let us strive in all our researches | 


may be given to us; sure that in that old time we | 
shall find the traces of a living spirit from which | 
came all that was indeed great and noble; sure that | 


we shall find, also, the small, and the straitened, 
and the unworthy, hard beside that old nobleness, 


yea, and grappling with it; sure that, then, as ever, | 


for man there sit together a death and life casting 
their dice for him and his; and, therefore, not fearing 
to say to each thing which meets us, “ Art thou of 
death and corruption, or art thou of life and truth ? 
If thou art of death, then will I for me and mine 
eschew thee, and forbid thy entrance ; and if thou 
art of life, then I will, by living, strive to have thee 
or that which represents thee, and which for me 
now may be what thou wast of old to those my 
fathers.” Instances of the working of this will occur 
unsuggested to most of us; but, to take one, by way 
of example, from a subject more or less familiar to 
us all, let us seek a single instance of the difference 
between a careful search into antiquity, and a blind 
adoption of its relics from the building and adorning 
of our churches. In them we may love to study 
and protect from violence all the various and minute 
details of earlier times; we may discover, with a 
lively interest, the ancient hagioscope through which 
the ill-placed spectator took his post in a worship 
which consisted mainly in gazing upon the vicarious 
, decorations of a priestly class: we may admire the 
interesting aisles which suited a ceremonial made up 
in great measure of pompous processions, and lita- 
nies wherein external significance was prized more 
highly than the secret sigh of the broken heart ; for 
we may see and comprehend the lengthened chan- 
cels, with the marvellous beauty of their richly- 
sculptured screens, which shut in the privileged 
performers of religion, and shut out the uninitiated 


| 





The meeting now adjourned to a temporary mu- 
seum erected in the Deanery, the ruins of Wol- 
vesey Palace, and the noble Hospital of St. Cross. 
The walk by the river Itchin to St. Cross (one of 
the sweetest river-side rambles in our country) has 
long been a favourite with us. A mile at the most, 
it is not too far for slow-stepping three score-and-ten 
to accomplish—while the younger race perhaps get 
over it too soon. Never did the noble old hospi- 
tal, its church, its hall, its almshouses, its green 
quadrangle, and its decayed inhabitants look to 
greater advantage. The scene in the quadrangle 
was one of great gaiety and singular beauty; the 
information acquired in the church from the com- 
munications of considerate antiquaries was of the 
most interesting description, and all, ladies in- 
cluded, seemed delighted, and to feel the beauty of 
intersecting arcades and Norman arches, and to 
condemn with antiquarian ardour the several bar- 
barities of a later period. Nor was the old charity 
of the hospital—the bread and the beer—without its 
interest. The bread was good wheaten bread—but 
the beer was of Sir Hildebrand’s description, “a 
nutshell of malt to a gallon of Thames.” The 
poor pensioners of the place, dressed for the occa- 
sion in their Sunday attire, seemed to wonder what 
antiquaries could find to admire in every remote 
nook and corner of their quiet cells. A triptych of 
the Albert Durer school in the common hall of the 
Hospital found many admirers, nor will the interest 
exhibited by critics on this occasion prove, it is to 
be hoped, altogether without its use. What the pen- 
sioners of the place were wont to regard as a com- 
mon cupboard, and nothing more (like Words- 
worth’s primrose inthe eyes of an ordinary observer), 
may be looked upon hereafter as a work of art 
worthy of a better name. 

The meeting re-assembled at night in St. John’s 
Rooms, when the Rev. John Bathurst Deane read, 
to a numerous and attentive auditory, a paper on 
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SET a Se 
Druidical Temples and other Primeval Monuments, 
The room, and it is a very large one, was literally 
crammed with hearers. Mr. Deane, who “hag 7 
dently paid much attention to this subject evi- 
we think, too wide a range, and would have ~ 
better had he confined his observations to the un 
Temples of our own country—* the grandeur ang 
magnificence of Avebury—the grace and onesie 
of Stonehenge.” A commentary on Warton’s nob] 
Sonnet written at Stonehenge, in which he sums ~‘ 
in less than fourteen lines, the several probable 
theories connected with its origin, offers a nob] 
text, in itself sufficient for a paper :— ‘ 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 
We muse on many an ancient tele renow n’d, 
Mr. Deane is of opinion, that, as a general rule, the 
astronomical theory of its intention is not tenable 
The circle and semi-circle, of which it is composed, 
would appear to indicate its joint dedication to the 
Sun and the Moon, while the vast artificial hill at 
Avebury, called Silbury Hill, was not a barrow, as 
had been supposed, but intended for the burning of 
the sacred fire, during the performance of the ser. 
vices within the sacred circles of stones at Avebury, 

Mr. Petit read a well-considered paper on Rom. 
sey Abbey Church, full of architectural details. 
and Mr. Freeman, the secretary of the Oxford 
Architectural Society, a paper on the architectural 
importance and peculiarities of the Church of St, 
Cross. 

Long before the hour appointed for the next 
morning’s meeting, the large room of St. John’s 
was crowded with members anxious to hear the 
paper of Professor Willis on the Architectural His. 
tory of the Cathedral. The popularity of the Pro. 
fessor’s discourse at Canterbury raised this predi- 
lection in his favour; nor was expectation disap. 
pointed. He began by regretting that Winchester 
had not, like Canterbury, a Gervase for its histo- 
rian. The references to its early history were a 
few detached notes contained in two of our old 
chronicles, and in these cascs unfortunately the 
name of the individual who furnished the funds 
was given, and not the individual who designed 
the building. It was his wish to compare these 
detached notes with the existing building, and to 
assign the several portions to the probable period of 
their erection. Much had been done in this way 
by the late Dr. Milner, the able historian of the 
city, and one of the fathers of the present race of 
architectural antiquaries. But Milner had still left 
something for succeeding antiquaries to accomplish. 
“T will not detain you,” he said, “ with the legen- 
dary history of the cathedral, but select only those 
parts, as I go on, which relate to the architecture of 
the building. The present transepts were thought 
by some writers to be of Saxon workmanship, but 
there was no portion of the edifice older than the 
Norman Conquest and the period of Bishop Walke- 
lyn. The excessive rudeness of the architecture of 
the transepts has Jed people into this untenable 
opinion. Now we know for certain that the centre 
tower of the building fell not long after the inter- 
ment of William Rufus, in the choir of the cathe- 
dral, and that the tower was rebuilt immediately 
after this disaster. The tower-piers of the present 
edifice are the largest tower-piers in England ; they 
are a great deal too large for architectural elegance 
and for the weight they were required to carry, and 
I am inclined to think that they were erected bys 
people labouring under a kind of panic—a people 
determined to erect an edifice not likely to fall fora 
long time to come. Now the tower that fell he 
believed to have been the work of Bishop Walkelyn, 
a Norman bishop, and this was partly confirmed by 
the circumstance that the tower of Ely Cathedral, 
built by the Bishop of Ely, the brother of Bishop 
Walkelyn, fell in also, though, it is true, at a period 
somewhat later. But the brothers, it appeared to 
him, worked with the same school of masons, and 
probably with the same design. The plan of Bishop 
Walkelyn’s building was preserved in the crypt of 
the present cathedral, and he would direct the atten- 
tion of all who are curious in the progressive his- 
tory of our architecture, to a careful study of this 
crypt—an examination easy at this time, from the 
liberality of the Dean and Chapter, who had thrown 
open every part and recess of the Cathedral to - 
members of the Archeological Association, Am 
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ve he would wish to call attention toa curious 
- that had been only recently made, viz., 
that a bed of concrete foundation, extending to a 
“ sance of about fifty feet from the western portion 
ihe edifice, had been laid there, evidently with 
a intention of carrying two large towers. The 
mits of this concrete foundation had been laid 
n by the liberality of the Dean and Chapter, 

. were anxious to render every assistance in their 
ps ~ likely in any way to illustrate the history of 
et cathedral. Bishop de Lucy, who died in 1204, 
yas the builder of the low-roofed aisles and chapel, 
and the east of the choir, which are in the so-called 
Early English style of architecture: and this he did 
yithout disturbing the walls of the Lady Chapel, as 
yas evident from the distinct seam of masonry 
between them. Hereford, Salisbury, Chichester, 
st. Albans, Wells, Exeter and Romsey, afforded 
jmilar instances of the aisles to the east being 
jower than the choir itself. He would now make a 
jump from 1204 to 1370, from Bishop de Lucy to 
Bishop de Edington, Wykeham’s predecessor in the 
seof Winchester. William de Edington left cer- 
tain monies for the completion of the cathedral, 
but no one has hitherto determined what portion of 
the edifice was erected with this money. The whole 
of thenave and of the west end of the cathedral were 
built either by Edington or Wykeham, and it now 
became desirable to distinguish the work of Wyke- 
ham from the work of his predecessor in the see. 
After a very careful examination of the whole of the 
pave for this purpose, and after an equally careful 
eumination of the two passages in Wykeham’s 
vill, which relate to the works at Winchester, he 
bad come to the conclusion that the great west 
yindow, and a west window in each of the side 
aisles, were the work of Edington. The curious 
observer might remark this for himself, by contrast- 
ing the coarse mouldings of Edington’s work with 
the more delicate mouldings of Wykeham’s work- 
manship. William of Wykeham was a very prac- 
tical man, and was, moreover, the architect of his 
om cathedral. But Wykeham rather re-adapted 
the Norman work, than rebuilt the whole of 
the nave from the foundation. The Norman nave 
originally consisted of a low pier arch, a triforium, 
anda clerestory; the nave of Wykeham (the pre- 
sent nave) of a high pier arch, a balcony (rather 
than a gallery), and a lofty clerestory window. 
The difference between the two would be seen at a 
glance by the sections he had prepared for this pur- 
pose. William of Wykeham scraped and reduced 
the old Norman piers—shaped their square edges 
of masonry into ornamental mouldings—threw the 
triforium and small clerestory windows into a 
handsome balcony and lofty clerestory windows, 
producing in this way the style distinguished as 
Perpendicular. It would be, perhaps, sufficient 
evidence of this view of what Wykeham did, to 
refer solely to the Norman character of the ma- 
tonry, so distinctly observable in the piers of the 
tave; but, happily for this view, there was a further 
and still stronger evidence in the original Norman 
uches of the triforium, which still remain, left 
there by this great architect, tostrengthen and sup- 
port the work he had reduced from rude strength 
into Work equally strong, and far more elegant and 
graceful. From the work of Wykeham he would 
how pass to the choir, the work of a later period, 
for which there was no other than heraldic evi- 
dence, and the information derived from the study 
of the several eras of architecture which it ex- 
hibits, The peculiarities of this portion of the 
edifice, and indeed of the several parts of the 
ing to which he referred, he would be happy to 
explain to as many as would honour him with their 
pe in the Cathedral at four in the same after- 


The above account can give but an imperfect idea 
othe quantity, or even perhaps the quality, of the 
information set forth by Professor Willis in his 

table lecture—of his manner it can give nothing 
he spoke from notes, and referred so often to 
*etions, that while it was easy to follow his train of 

§,it is impossible to convey to others, and by 
vords alone, either his matter or his manner. 

@ applause at the conclusion was three times 
Tepeated ; and the noble President, after regretting 
that at this late hour, and with all the business 





before them, he could not invite discussion, called 
upon Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A., for the observa- 
tions which he proposed to offer on the existing 
works of William of Wykeham both at Winchester 
and Oxford. They were delivered as follows :— 

“ As a professional architect, accustomed to con- 
tend with the difficulties of uniting in an extensive 
and, therefore, necessarily a complex plan, the 
paramount consideration of convenience and eco- 
nomy of distribution with proportion and beauty, 
I have been ever impressed with the great merit of 
William of Wykeham in these respects, and with 
the lessons of wisdom and of taste which his works 
display. As the deviser of the King’s Buildings at 
Windsor and at Queenborough, versed in military 
no less than in civil architecture, Wykeham ac- 
quired all the sagacity of an experienced tactician 
in the management of the accidents and advantages 
of site. His works at Winchester and at Oxford 
will well repay an attentive examination ; by such 
an examination the architect will be enabled to 
appreciate the skill of a great master in the science 
of his art, while they will reveal to him the leading 
motives which guided the economy and the style of 
monastic and ecclesiastical buildings in a very inter- 
esting period in the history of English architecture. 

“Near a clear{trout stream, on theside of the road 
leading to Kingsgate, in the suburb of Winchester, 
stood an ancient and decayed grammar school, 
where William of Wykeham received his boyish 
education: this, when he grew to be a man, he 
resolved to enlarge and rebuild; and, for this pur- 
pose, bought of the prior and convent of St. 
Swithin’s, a mead, called Dumersmede, containing 
one acre anda half, and a field, called Otterbournes- 
mede, containing three acres. He obtained at the 
same time from the Crown a right to inclose a 
piece of waste land, 200 feet long, by 12 feet wide, 
lying by the road, and another piece containing 
only one rod. We are now to consider the adapta- 
tion of a plan to this site, which lay, it is to be 
understood, without the city walls, and was, there- 
fore to rely altogether on its own protection. The 
brook was a natural boundary, obviating the neces- 
sity of any external wall of magnitude on that side; 
towards the north he designed but one great gate 
of access from the high road, while the south was 
protected by a wall built upon piles, and the west 
by the stone-work of the stables. The two only 
doors from the quadrangle, that from the ante- 
chapel to the burial-ground, and that from the 
school to the play-ground, were easily secured by 
night, and formed a second defence to the south; 
but the best of all defences, as Wykeham was aware, 
was the master’s eye, and for this purpose the 
warden’s rooms in Wykeham’s colleges were made 
to overlook the two quadrangles, while the apart- 
ments of the masters and a fellow were made to 
command the entrances to the chapel, school, 
laxatory, the ground-floor dormitories of the scho- 
lars, the stable yard and the kitchen yard; but the 
all-providing eye of Wykeham saw still further 
than this, and so erected the tower over the north 
gate, the tower over the middle gate, and the roofs 
of both hall and chapel, that in cases of need and 
peril they might afford protection to the inmates 
of the college. 

“The northern quadrangle contained the stables 
(decently concealed by a cross wall with two gate- 
ways,) the brewhouse, the malt-house, slaughter- 
house, wood-house, &c., with their several out- 
houses extending to the brook which carried away 
their several impurities. The remaining spaces 
between the quadrangle and the brook was just as 
admirably arranged. Here the warden had a kind 
of postern access to a meadow for his private walks, 
his garden, and his orchard. 

“The magnificent building to the south, 200 feet 
long and 63 feet high to the top of the parapet, is 
an admirable piece of economy of space and con- 
venience, and even of material, as an architect will 
understand. To the west of it, in the basement, is a 
fine vaulted cellar ground, supported by a single 
pillar; above is the audit-room paved with Flemish 
tiles; over this was the library, sufficient to contain 
a collection of magnitude, when printing was un- 
known. One single winding staircase communicated 
with all these offices and apartments, the hall 
included; below the hall or refectory was the ori- 





ginal school-room of the colleges, 45 feet by 30, 
and communicating with the quadrangle to the 
north and the playground to the south. 

“lt would be uninteresting, I fear, to an auditory 
like this, with other objects than architecture to 
engross its attention, to wander into all the minor 
details of arrangement and economy of space, I 
shal] therefore pass over the several memoranda I 
had made on these subjects, and confine my obser- 
vations to the portions of the building that are of 
great and of increasing interest. The chapel is a 
very fine one. The chief ornaments of this noble 
chapel are the groined ceiling in wood, perhaps the 
most elegant specimen of groining in its day, and, 
at the same time, a most curious specimen of the 
carpentry of the period. It has been erected at 
greater cost, and in better taste than the roof of the 
chapel of the same great architect at Oxford, which 
is a mere hammer-beam roof. We are to attribute 
this superiority, I presume, either to the affection 
of the architect for the scene of his early education 
or to the greater funds at his command when his 
college at Winchester was built, for New College, 
Oxford, is a building of an earlier date than the 
noble college in this most interesting city. The 
second glory of this elegant chapel is the contem- 
poraneous east window describing the genealogy of 
our Saviour. Near the head of Jesse are three 
small figures kneeling. ‘These three figures are in 
the highest degree interesting—representing, as 
they do, the effigies of the surveyor, carpenter, and 
glazier of this most noble edifice. 

“1 wish I could extend my commendations to the 
small chapel and oratory at the west end of the 
building as you enter, and to the bell tower, built 
simultaneously against Wykeham’s Chapel, seventy 
years after the death of the founder. But I cannot. 
These works, however tasteful they may appear in 
their external forms, have proved alike ruinous to 
the work of the founder, and the architectural repu- 
tations of all concerned. The bell tower of this 
interesting chapel is now in a most hazardous con- 
dition, and will undoubtedly entail considerable 
expense before many years are over. 

The proportions of Wykeham’s Chapel at Win- 
chester are infinitly superior to the proportions of 
his chapel at Oxford. The chapel at Winchester 
is three diameters in length, and not quite two in 
height. The chapel at Oxford not quite three. I 
wish I could explain to you the superior beauty of 
the three diameters over the not quite three. The 
comparative drawings which I have had made for 
the purpose of illustration, which are open to your 
inspection, will best explain to you the superior 
beauty of the Winchester proportions, and I shall 
be happy to answer, to the best of my ability, any 
questions which you may please to put to me on 
the subject of the architecture of Wykeham’s Col- 
lege, in the college itself, which itis your intention 
to examine this afternoon on your way to the Ca- 
thedral. The perception of proportion seems to be 
the last acquirement of the student of architecture. 
We begin by admiring ornaments, details, and 
forms, but it is at a more advanced state that we 
make all these considerations subordinate to that 
sense of rhythmical proportion, that harmony of 
dimensions, which affects the mind through the eyes, 
like a mathematical truth, and like a concord of 
musical sounds is perceived and confessed by the 
ear as obvious and unalterable.” 

At this late hour (it is already Friday morning) 
we can do little more than refer to the more active 
proceedings of the Association. It would be impos- 
sible for us to do justice to the observations made 
by Mr. Cockerell in the college of Wykeham, or to 
the peripatetic lectures of Prof. Willis, in the Ca- 
thedral, who marched from side aisle to transept, 
from the choir to the Lady Chapel, from the nave 
to the exterior, with a sea of bonnets and faces 
curious beyond expectation to catch the smallest 
word of explanation from the lips of the Professor. 
Nor will it fall this week within our limits to de- 
scribe the curious contents of the Museum (for 
which, by way of parenthesis, Mr. Hailstone de- 
serves the hearty thanks of every archzologist), or 
to do more than refer to the proceedings of Thurs- 
day—to the generous and elegant hospitality of the 
Dean, in the noble apartments of the deanery (with 
its fine old hall cut up into commodious rooms, 
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but with none of its hospitalities diminished)—to 
the excursion to the Church of Romsey, with what 
Mr. Petit said, and what we observed for ourselves; 
to the subscription raised for its repairs; to Mr. 
Edward Smirk’s interesting paper ‘On King Ar- 
thur’s Round Table,’ and the fine old hall in which 
it is hung; or what Mr. Parker has done in a well 
considered paper in print, and circulated among 
the members, towards the illustration of the churches 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Winchester ; 
or of what the Marquis of Northampton said so hap- 

ily of Mr. Way’s unwearied exertions in the 

half of the Association. We shall therefore resume 
our report of the interesting proceedings of this 
Association next week. 





THE TOWER. 

Muvcu has been said, and something done lately, 
about giving the public increased facilities for viewing 
our National monuments. The doors of Westminster 
Abbey and some other of our Cathedrals have been 
opened a little wider, and, in a few instances, all re- 
strictions have been removed. So far as the experi- 
ment has been tried the result has been satisfactory; 
thousands have eagerly availed themselves of the 
opportunity, and nothing has suffered damage from 
their hands. In this state of things, which certainly 
must lead to an improved condition of society, I view 
with regret any narrow-minded jealousies, or want of 
confidence, on the part of public functionaries in the 
honesty and good feeling of the public. This is dis- 
played to a lamentable extent in the Tower of Lon- 
don. This ancient fortification can never again be 
employed in the way it has been. This is admitted 
by the uses to which it is now put. The principal 
portion of the White Tower now holds national re- 
cords—Walter Raleigh’s prison is converted into an 
exhibition room. The Beauchamp Tower is a mess 
room, and the Bloody and the Devil’s Towers are 
devoted to the amenities of domestic life. 

The Past is the teacher of the Present, and all of 
good or evil which is to be developed in the Future 
must arise, as a consequence of the manner in which 
the Present learns to read the experiences of the 
Past. Such edifices as the Tower of London, and 
even the ruined castles dark with the ivy of ages,— 
which on the hills and artificial mounds are now but 
pleasing points in the landscape—tell to us, in their 
silence, a story more forcible than the words of elo- 
quence. If there is a “petrified religion” in the 
walls of our venerable Abbeys, surely there are fos- 
silized truths in the piles which power reared in its 
pride—and anarchy wrecked, or reason consigned 
to a seeming oblivion ; and from the study of these 
there are few who will not rise wiser and better. 

The Tower of London is, in a remarkable manner, 
associated with British History ; and there are few 
of us, who, in our boyhood having read the tales of 
Clarence—of the Infant Princes—of Anne Bullen— 
of Lady Jane Grey, of More, of Raleigh and others, 
but desire to view the scenes of their tragedies. This 
is not a mere curiosity,—it is a far deeper feeling, 
having birth in the native kindness of the human 
heart. The Tower of London too is made the de- 
positary of all the implements of war—of offensive 
and defensive arms—which have been used and worn 
by our ancestors. These furnish, as they are now 
judiciously arranged, excellent practical expositions 
of History, and are superior to any other kind of 
illustration which can be afforded to the young stu- 
dent. But this is a privilege which is debarred him, 
and from a visit to this national fortress he gains, 
under the present system, of which I complain, a 
mere shadow of information. 

There is something inconceivably ridiculous in the 
routine of exhibition. You pay at the entrance two 
sixpences—for one you get a ticket to view the 
Armouries, and for the other another ticket to see 
the Regalia. You then find your way to a waiting- 
room, in which are two warders who take one of your 
tickets, and a female selling confectionary—here you 
wait until a party of twelve persons is assembled, 
when one of the warders bids you follow him—three 
soldiers have now the privilege of joining you, and 
you are led into the Horse Armoury. The man then 
begins to repeat what you, as well as he, can read 
upon the bannerets placed over each relic or on the 
label below it ; and, in a few minutes, the story being 

told—your attention in particular being drawn, as of 





the highest importance, to the varieties of stars, 
crosses, &c., formed with ramrods, pistols and swords 
—you are marched into the presence of the virgin 
Queen in virgin wax ; and, as hastily, you have the 
Heading-block—the Scavenger’s Daughter—thumb- 
screws, and all sorts of named and unnamed weapons 
and instruments pointed out to you; and the ladies 
being told, that a hole in the wall was Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s bed-room, are requested to walk in~—and 
the warder moving off, gives vou the signal to walk 
out. You are then led to the Jewel House, and 
your other ticket being taken, you are consigned to 
the miserable mercies of an old woman, who, whilst 
you stare at the gold and gems, enlightens you with 
the history of orbs, sceptres and crowns, with a volu- 
bility which is truly astonishing. When I lately 
visited these show-rooms with an intelligent boy, he 
expressed to me his disappointment. He came there 
full of British story. He complained that, amidst 
the fifteen crowded round the warder, and the haste 
with which the party was passed from one thing to 
another, he had seen literally nothing. 

I was led to inquire, by what means the other 
parts of the Tower could be visited, and was told 
that the whole could be seen by a special order from 
the Duke of Wellington, that the Beauchamp Tower 
might be visited by permission of the officers of the 
regiment using it as barracks, and some of the other 
towers by the especial permission of the families in- 
habiting them. Surely this is not the way in which 
any national curiosity or collection should be exhi- 
bited. It will be replied, as has been replied on 
other occasions, that there is danger to be feared 
from an indiscriminate admission of the public; to 
which I answer, from the experience already gained 
on this point, there is no danger. Let the public 
feel that the collection is one in which, for their own 
and their children’ sakes, they have an interest, they 
will—so far from injuring anything—become with the 
government its most zealous conservators. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Some years ago, the Fellows of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society placed in their meeting-room a por- 
trait of the late Francis Baily, by Phillips. After 
Mr. Baily’s death, his friend, the Rev. R. Sheep- 
shanks, announced his attention of having an en- 
graving made from this picture, and of presenting a 
copy to every Fellow of the Society. This engraving 
is now finished, by Mr. Lupton, in mezzotinto; and is 
a very successful memento of the distinguished as- 
tronomer. Mr. Baily deserved more of the Astro- 
nomical Society than any one man of any one asso- 
ciation,—to say nothing of his general services to the 
science; and both the Society and its Fellows have 
endeavoured to show their love for his memory. 
Immediately after his death, the Council requested 
Sir John Herschel to draw up a Memoir which should 
preserve an accurate record of his useful life; and 
this Memoir, well worthy both of the subject and the 
writer, was read at the meeting in November last, and 
has since been printed. To Sir J. Herschel, also, is 
due the following inscription,—which is placed over 
Mr. Baily’s grave, in the parish church of Thatcham, 
near Newbury, in Berkshire: — 

H.S. J. 
Franciscus Baily, 
L.L.D. R.SS. L. et Ed. et Hib. Soc. 
Soc. Reg. Astronomice Londin. 
Preses et Columen. 
Natus Neuburia April, xxviii, MDCCLXXIV. 
Obiit Londini August, xxx. MDCCCXLIYV, 
AEquo semper animo, moribusque 
puris, simplicibus, commodis, 
ipse beatus, carus vixit suis. 
Negotiandi olim curis feliciter expeditum 
ad sublimiores astronomiz calculos 
successu non minus felici 
sese contulisse testantur— 
Terra expensa, 
Stella ex ordine numerate, 
Vis gravitatis emensa, 
Modulus summa arte definitus. 
Hunce talem virum patrios prope cineres 
Pulveris exigui cohibet munus. 
The only thing which would, perhaps, puzzle ascholar, 
for amoment, is the use of the word modulus, which 
is the proper word, nevertheless, and means the stan- 
dard scale. The portrait, the biographical memoir, 
and the epitaph will be, in their several ways, the 
property of the antiquary and the historian, long 
before the services which Mr. Baily rendered to Science 
have ceased to be brought before the astronomer in 


his daily work. His labours have nothing whi 
attract much public notice; but in the obse 

from the large national building down to the tent 
— for a coast survey, he is known throughout the 

From Alexandria, we hear of the safe arr; 
presentation to His Highness the Pacha, of a 
Silver Fountain, offered to that prince by the A 
India Company, in testimonial of their gratitude f 
services, on his part, to the cause of Civilization 
which have been already explained in our colym “s 
when the magnificent gift itself was particular] dee 
cribed—[ante, p. 462.]—The Viceroy entertained 
the agent of the Company, Capt. Lyons, ‘anihe 
with the English consul and merchants, at py 
dinner, on the occasion. According to reports in the 
French papers, the Pacha intends to establish at 
Cairo an Academy of the Fine Arts, In order to 
realize his plan, that prince has already sent to 
Rome several young men, to study painting, seul 
ture, mosaic, &c. ow 

A Correspondent informs us that ‘the Sidon 
Sarcophagus,’ a magnificent specimen of antique art, 
has been unpacked, and may be seen in the vaults of 
the British Museum. “The front and back,” he ob. 
serves, “are in a nearly perfect state, and represent 
a combat of Amazons, in alto-rilievo, having almost 
the effect of detached statuary; and, in contradiction 
to Herodotus, the left, not the right, breasts of the 
Amazons are compressed, The anatomical detailsand 
contours are open to criticism; but the composition 
is harmonious, and the figures are full of fire and life. 
like expression. From the depth of the relief, there 
is a sotto piano of grooms, with the Nubian expression 
of countenance, holding horses; which gives a com. 
pleteness often desiderated in works of a like cha. 
racter. The lid is wanting,—having been, on theex- 
cavation of the sarcophagus, converted into mortar by 
the modern Sidonians.” 

From Lyons, we hear of another Sarcophagus, 
which has been extracted from underground, in the 
Church of St.Ireneus ; and whose description is fur. 
nished by M. Comarmond, Inspector of Historical 
Monuments for the department of the Rhone. It 
is of beautiful white Parian marble,—hollowed outto 
the depth of a métre,—upwards of two feet in length, 
by one in breadth,—and ornamented on three of its 
sides. The magnificent bas-relief in front is said to 
belong to a very fine period of Greek art, and pro 
ceed from a chisel of great power. It represents a 
Bacchanalian festival, with all the pomp proper to 
that Pagan ceremonial. A great variety of figures, 
in various attitudes—satyrs, bacchanals male and 
female, two panthers, coupled together, and one of 
them mounted by Love, numerous animals, of dif- 
ferent kinds, amongst which an elephant is one, 
together with a host of emblems and attributes. 
figure in this principal composition. A satyr and a 
bacchante alone occupy, respectively, the two ends, 
Unfortunately, the monument has suffered muti- 
lations, both in ancient times and during its present 
transport to the Museum of the city; but it is 
considered an accession of great value to that col- 
lection. i 

We hear, from Nuremberg, that the canal uniting 
the Mein and Danube being, at length, finished, and 
opened, on the 25th ult., to the passage of ships in 
all its length, the three monuments intended for 
erection on the height of Burgberg, overhanging its 
bank, not far from the village of Erlangen, had 
arrived in that port, on their way to their destina- 
tion. These monuments, designed by Von Klontze, 
modelled by Schwanthaler, and executed in white 
marble by the pupils of the latter, are, in the first 
place, a group composed of the God of the Danube 
and that of the Mein, reclined, and leaning on their 
urns ; their right hands are clasped together, and 
each holds in his left the attributes of his particular 
stream, The figures are 13 feet 5 inches in length, 
and six feet in height; and will be placed on a 
pedestal 45 feet 8 inches high, and 14 feet 8 inches 
in breadth. This pedestal, which will rest on a base 
of Cyclopean architecture, will be relieved by a 
tablet of bronze, inscribed as follows, in the German 
tongue :—“ The Danube and the Mein, united for 
navigation ;—a work attempted by Charlemagne, 
renewed and completed by Louis the First, King of 
Bavaria.” The other monuments are, respectively, 
female figures, personifying Navigation aud Com 
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. standing on columns, erected on each side of 
A ipal group, and bearing on their shafts cha- 
the = trophies. Nothing, it is said, can be more 

; ue than the position in which these three 
een will stand. Reared against a back- 
Don formed by a grove of thick-tufted oaks, they 
- detach themselves from its immense masses 

pot so as to catch the eye from a great dis- 
In the hill on which they stand have been 
mat two staircases, leading up to them from the 
e. 
wir papers mention the death, on the 4th 
instant, at his estate of Chateauvieux, in the 82nd 
vear of his age, of one of the most distinguished 
shilosophical writers in France, M. Royer Collard. 
This gentleman was a member of the French Aca- 
jemy, and Professor of Philosophy at the College 
i France; and, as we remember, it is not many 
nonths since his published works were adopted as 
casical by the University of Paris—this being the 
frstinstance in which that honour was ever conferred, 
py the Institution in question, on the writings ofa 
jing man, M. Royer Collard had other titles to 
distinction amongst his fellow-citizens; and most of 
wur readers, no doubt, know that he had filled the 
chair of President in the Chamber of Deputies.— 
The Augsburg Gazette announces the decease, at 
Rome, of the learned Barnabite Ungarelli; who 
yas Rosselini’s instructor in Hebrew, and his pupil 
in hieroglyphic science. As Order-brother of the 
(ardinal-Secretary Lambruschini, he enjoyed pecu- 
liar advantages for the study and cultivation of 
Egyptian antiquities ; and his death is especially 
lamented for the delay which it is likely to occasion 
in the production of the projected, and already far- 
advanced, Edition of the Museo Gregoriano Egizio.— 
The Spanish journals speak of the death, at Mon- 
dragon, at an age exceeding 80, of one of the patri- 
achs of the Basque country, Senhor Juan Ignacio 
Intueta,—a poet distinguished by his originality— 
especially remarkable, it is said, for a very curious 
work on the warlike dances of the Basques, for which 
behadastrong predilection—and emphatically known, 
among his compatriots, as the Basque Bard. 

The Scientific Congress at Reims assembled, ac- 
cording to our previous announcement, on the Ist 
inst. ; and upwards of one hundred native members, 
vith many foreigners of distinction, were then in the 
town—For the Congress of Scientific Italians about 
to assemble at Naples, on the 20th inst., the Presi- 
dent-General, the Marquis San Angelo, has pub- 
lished a variety of regulations, designed to simplify 
the relations of the individuals with the body, and 
lighten, as much as possible, for the occasion, the 
police regulations applicable to strangers.—While 
on scientific matters, we may mention a fact of some 
especial interest, in view of the prodigious demand 
for iron which the extension of railway works pro- 
mises to create,—that mines of that metal, appa- 
rently of great richness and extent, have been 
discovered in the States of the Church. We live 
in what may be called emphatically, the Age of 
Inn; but the name has another meaning, in our 
tay, than the mythological. 

In consequence of a vacancy in the office of Dean 
of Lincoln, occasioned by the demise of Dr. Gordon, 
the citizens have thought it a favourable opportunity 
fr making a movement towards obtaining free ad- 
mission for the public to the Cathedral of that city ; 
and a memorial to that effect, addressed to Sir Robert 
Peel, signed by 150 of the principal inhabitants, in- 
cluding the mayor and most of the civic authorities, 
as received the following significant acknowledg- 
ment:—“ It will be gratifying to Sir Robert Peel, if 
the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln shall be enabled 
‘0 give the same facilities for the free admission to the 
Cathedral which are given at Westminster and Dur- 
ham,” We may mention, amongst our home gossip, 
that a Chinese * Professor,” Hoo Siensang,—whose 
speech is said to be the court dialect of his country,— 
48, a8 we are informed, been engaged at the Collegiate 
Institution, in Liverpool, to teach his language,— 

inese now forming a part of the curriculum of 
tudies at that establishment. 

Mr. Lyell has, we understand, left England for 
mother tour of the United States,—having been en- 
sged by the Alpha-Beta-Kappa Society of Boston, 
ud other learned institutions of America, to deliver 
‘new course of lectures on Geology. 





The objects proposed by a new Artistic Associa- 
tion recently formed in the city of Athens, under 
the title of “ National Association of the Fine 
Arts,” and having the Royal sanction, are stated to 
be as follows :—First, the encouragement, throughout 
Greece, of the study and practice of the fine arts in 
general—sculpture, painting, architecture, and music 
in particular ; secondly, the forming of collections 
of the works of Art; thirdly, the foundation of a 
school for the gratuitous teaching of those who, 
giving proof of a special vocation for the arts, are 
yet without the pecuniary means to pursue them. 
The society already numbers upwards of two hun- 
dred and twenty members, including the leading men 
of Athens; the Queen of Greece has accepted its 
presidency, and Messrs, Koletti and Andreas Metaxas 
have been named vice-presidents.—Speaking of in- 
struction in Art, we may mention that the distribution 
of the prizes at the Atheneum of Bruges has been 
marked by one of those rare and touching instances 
of the conquest of a native genius over material dis- 
abilities, of which the French painter Ducornet is 
another example. The first prize in landscape- 
painting was awarded to a young artist, Charles 
Felu, of Waermaerde, who had to receive it by the 
hands of his brother—being, himself, without arms! 

From Copenhagen, we hear that the King of Den- 
mark, on the 25th anniversary, last month, of the 
day in which John Christian Oersted, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the Royal University of that 
city, made the important discovery of electro- 
magnetism, conferred on that illustrious savant letters 
of hereditary nobility, with the title of Baron.—From 
Gittingen, that the Baron Berzelius, on his arrival 
from Bonn, has been the object of honours on the 
part of the University of that town—which has been 
also made the medium of transmitting to the phi- 
losopher, from the King of Hanover, the diploma 
and insignia of a Knight of the Royal Guelphic 
Order. 

Not many weeks ago, we furnished our readers 
with some -statistics of the present condition and 
prospects of education -in Russia Proper and the 
Kingdom of Poland—on the authority of a Minis- 
terial document addressed tothe Emperor: warning 
them, at the same time, to keep their imaginations 
somewhat below the Russian figure,—and suggesting, 
too, that the educational value of any number of 
schools must be estimated by the freedom and cha- 
racter of the educational movement in the indivi- 
duals composing that number. The Breslau Gazette 
furnishes an endearing example of the language held 
by His Imperial Majesty the Czar to the young 
intellect of his dominions,—which may help the esti- 
mate! To the pupils of the colleges at Warsaw His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to express himself in 
the following encouraging terms :—* I know you all; 
you are all like your revolutionary fathers, I know 
in what principles you are brought up; but beware 
how you put them into practice—or I will send you 
to a place where you will remember me!” The 
report says, that the pupils trembled before this 
exhibition of the rod in the hands of the crowned 
pedagogue:—and, we dare say, they will learn 
nothing but what His Majesty chooses that they shall 
know, under this terror of the black hole. 

The Journal des Débats expresses great indignation 
at a new phase in Belgian piracy—or rather merely 
a deeper plunge down the “easy descent” of that 
commercial Avernus—in which, for ourselves, we 
see nothing at all that was not certainly to be ex- 
pected, so soon as the Belgian publisher should feel 
satisfied that he could bring up from that further 
depth any thing that would pay. Hitherto, if the 
Belgian freebooter published an imperfect, ill-printed, 
or illegible edition of a work, the purchaser of the 
stolen goods knew, at any rate, that the Belgian was 
responsible for those defects—not the author or native 
bookseller. But this shadow of responsibility—this 
avowal of the piracy—is beginning tosit uneasily on the 
Belgian conscience—not for moral, but pecuniary, 
reasons ; and the bait offered by the Zuvres Choisies de 
Gavarni, now publishing at Paris, by Hetzel, has se- 
duced one of the confraternity to produce, ia Belgium, 
a wretched imitation—art and all; on the cover 
of which he has had the genius to write, instead of 
his own name and capital :—‘ Paris, Aug. Ozanne 
Editeur, Rue Richelieu.” The ingenuity of this com- 
bination is greater than may, at first sight, appear. 





In the first place, it is intended to deceive the Euro- 
pean market by insinuating that the publication is 
the “ true and original” edition:—then it will neces- 
sarily, under that supposition, impede the sale of all 
other Belgian editions :—next, the re-introduction of 
the work into France, by contraband, is greatly facili- 
tated by this fraudulent cover :—and, best of all, the 
pirate, instead of selling his wares, as usual, 60 percent. 
under the price of the French edition, may still secure 
his advantage over that, in the European market, 
at a price relatively much greater. But the subtlety 
of the worthy Belgian is not exhausted by these con- 
siderations. Of course, there is no “ Aug. Ozanne,” 
a publisher in Paris:—why did not the Belgian com. 
plete his theft, in all its parts, by stealing M. Hetzel's 
name, as well as all the rest > Why, if he had done 
so, the foreign orders would have gone direct to M. 
Hetzel himself—who would scarcely have handed 
them over to the pirate. So, the latter did all he 
dared—stopping short just where he should (one of 
the most difficult tests of genius) :—not venturing on 
the name of the French publisher, he assumed, at any 
rate, that of the street in which the latter is esta- 
blished as a bookseller—We repeat, that we see 
nothing, in all this, which might not have been ex- 
pected in any country where piracy has been long 
practised and openly defended. For ourselves, we 
rejoice in such extreme expressions of the Belgian 
sin as this last case—because the very excess of the 
profligacy will, in spite of royal patronage, rouse the 
morality of nations to the cure. Neither France, 
herself, nor, unhappily, England, has been free from 
this stain:—but the former country has taken so 
noble a tone and attitude in shaking off the shame, 
that she is well entitled to give voice to her indigna- 
tion at this most barefaced attack of all upon her 
literary property. We gladly echo the denunciation 
of the Journal des Débats—that we may put our 
readers on their guard against purchasing from “ M. 
Ozanne ;” and, if possible, help on the work of 
general international copyright.—Meantime, the 
Madrid papers announce that the booksellers of that 
capital, encouraged by the lucrative character of the 
Belgian example, are about to claim their own share 
in the pickings of the French brain—and have made 
arrangements for reprints, in the original language, of 
the works of Thiers, Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, D*Arlincourt, De Balzac, Eugéne 
Sue, Jules Junin, and Georges Sand. 

The researches making, under the direction of 
Signor Alessandro Francois, in the neighbourhood 
of Chiusi, the ancient Clusium, have yielded, amongst 
other fruits, a relic of Etruscan art, of extraordinary 
interest and beauty. This is a vase, covered, in every 
possible part, with figures and inscriptions,—the 
latter, in archaic characters, besides the name of the 
potter, Ergotimos, and that of the painter, Clitias, 
amounting to no less than one hundred and fifteen— 
and the former, in painted colours or simple tracings, 
(said to be of the most exquisite workmanship) being 
so numerous as to include nearly all the illustrious 
personagesand gods of Greece. The whole work, in 
fact, presents a sort of synthetic picture of the old 
Greek mythology and the heroic times. The group 
in front represents the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, 
with all the divinities supposed to have taken part in 
this ceremonial of the immortals,—and whose names 
are severally inscribed. The subject on the opposite 
side is taken from the Trojan war; and has the mor- 
tal heroes of that great poetical tradition, mingled 
with the celestial agents, after the Homeric fashion. 
On the neck of the vase are compositions, represent- 
ing the funeral games in honour of Patroclus,— 
and the combat of the Centaurs and Lapithe.— 
The mouth of the vase is surrounded by two several 
groups—one exhibiting a boar-hunt, (so frequent a 
subject on the Greek vases) and the other a choral 
dance, of fifteen figures, led by Phedimus.—The 
exterior side of the volute of the handle represents 
a winged woman, holding with one hand a stag, with 
the other a tiger ; and beneath this group, Ajax bear- 
ing the body of Achilles—as the inscriptions an- 
nounce:—the interior has a Gorgon—her hair of 
serpents blown back by the rapidity of her course. 
Beneath the larger groups, on the body of the vase, 
is a figured band, representing combats of animals: 
lions, tigers, griffins, and sphynxes are tearing stags 
and bulls, Pigmiés battle with cranes on the foot 
of the vessel—armed with clubs and scythes; or, 
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mounted on goats, launch stones, from their slings, 
against birds in flight. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.--Now OPEN, with a new an ighly interesting 


dh 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 


(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


A MAGNIFICENT, EXTENSIVE, AND UNIQUE COL- 
LECTION of TROPICAL FRUITS, modelled by Mons. Grimaud 
during his long residence in the Isle of France, is just deposited at 
the KOYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. The ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY is lectured — by Professor Bachhoff- 
ner, and exhibited Daily, and in the Evenings. A new American 
Invention, COLEMAN'S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 
for ascending and descending inclined planes on railways without 
the aid of stationary power. SWIMMING and DIVING illustrated 
by the son of Captain Stevens, the celebrated teacher of Swimming, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at Two o'clock, and on the 
evenings of Tuesdays and Thursdays at half-past Eight o'clock. The 
Fo Exhibitions, &c. as usual.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 

rice. 








FINE ARTS 


A GLANCE AT GENOA. 
[Notes bu an Amateur.) 
(Concluded. } 

‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ by Bordone. An exquisitely 
wrought piece of deformity, with “ human face dia- 
bolic’—pendant for Paul Veronese’s magnificent 
Queen of Cook-maids before-mentioned. 

Some other good portraits by Bordone, Tintoretto, 
and Titian, the reputed parents of all foundling por- 
traits in Venetian frills and splendid colours. 

A good hard portrait, and a ‘St. Jerom’ of ad- 
mirable workmanship, given to Lucas van Leyden. 

* Portrait of a Lady,’ by Bernardo Carlone ; very 
clever. 

‘Exodus of Abraham,’ by Castiglione. Confused 
as Bassano’s composition, without his fine colour or 
manual skill. fem. Castiglione’s master-piece (if 
any one cares about it) to be seen at St. Luca's; it is 
an * Adoration of the Shepherds.’ 

* Virgin and Child,’ by Sassoferrato. The favourite 
subject with engravers, Indeed Sassoferrato’s works 
engrave well, though even the burin cannot altogether 
conceal their clay-cold and clay-thick colours. His 
virgins look as if they were white-washed. 

*St. Peter,’ by Lanfranco. This one-idead painter's 
old original beggarman in bedesman’s livery—blue 
turned up with yellow. Lanfranco seems to have 
been ridden by a mendicant, like Sindbad by the Old 
Man of the Sea, who compelled him to exhibit his 
decrepitude wherever he went. Galleries are full of 
his grey-headed Blue-gowns, or copiesand imitations 
which artists of still more barren minds and prolific 
pencils have painted. This is very well handled. 

‘St. Roque among the Plague-stricken,’ by Deme- 
nichino. Lanzi means to eulogize when he says it 
affects the spectator as would the spectacle itself. 
For my own poor particular, I must confess that a 
plague-scene would make me stop my nose and turn 
away my eyes; so did Domenichino’s delineation of 
it. But “de gustibus et disgustibus,” &c. Here is 
the repulsive image first presented by the Greek 
artist, 4ristides,and repeated by Poussin—a child at 
its mother’s tainted breast: those who can feed their 
intellectual appetite on such objects have, methinks, 
rather a carrion-crow kind of taste. 

* Death of Cleopatra,’ by Guercino. Nothing to 
be called good faith about the manner of this artist's 
productions, yet there is less palpable charlatanism, 
and attempt at vulgar effect about the present one 
than most. Cleopatra’s complexion pale and cine- 
reous, as it was perhaps after death. Design coarsish, 
chiaroscuro excellent, colour agreeable, composition 
good, expression caret. 

‘Virgin and Child enthroned, Saints below,’ by 
ditto. Some greatness of composition and large-hand- 
edness of treatment. Coarse, grimy, vulgar; and 
an altar-piece for a church turned into a forge. 

‘God regarding the Globe,’ by ditto. Forgiving 
the impiousness on account of the ignorance, and the 
absurdity on account of the originality, this strikes 
the spectator to be a grand, well-coloured and well- 
composed work. Less affectation, foulness of eve for 
colour, and tricklish effect than in most of Guercino’s 
productions, 

‘The Venders driven from the Temple,’ by ditto. 
Its “beau coloris” much praised. I suppose because 
both figures and drapery look as if they were fished 
up from the bottom of a sewer—this a French critic 





would esteem fine, forcible colouring! Guercino has 
almost had his day, like every other mannerist, 
except with those whose affected taste requires a style 
equally affected. 

‘Christ in the Garden,’ by Carlo Dolce. Called 
his “capo d’opera.” Very deep and pathetic expres- 
sion: characterizes the Divine Sufferer and the 
Ministering Spirit ; but its finical, over-delicate, lady- 
like manipulation enfeebles its impressive effect. 
Embellished with gold too—golden halos and golden 
grass for Christ to kneel on! To what did not the 
gentle spirit of Dolce descend that he might please 
his customers and give his pictures every value beside 
all his genius lent them! Antique painters alone 
deserve pardon when they play the gilder, as Art 
was still unemancipated from such barbarian prin- 
ciples of embellishment. 

‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’ by Correggio, i. e. ac- 
cording to the catalogue.—It is certainly coloured in 
the prettiest blue-belle style imaginable ; and there 
is a good deal of the criss-cross composition, with 
bodiless heads peeping through stray legs and arms, 
that reminds us of the “ guazzetto di rane,” the frog- 
hash, imputed to Correggio. But beyond this effe- 
minate selection of tints and fricasee of angelic mem- 
bers, I could discern little resemblance to the great 
Parmesan’s faults, far less to his beauties. A very 
modern air, as well as a Miss Good-child sort of 
expression in the visages, would make an amateur 
suspect it a copy after the work which Lanzi pro- 
nounces original. 

Two old pictures by Ludovico Brea and Antonio 
Semini—Both good; the latter full of feeling, a 
compensation for its being old-fashioned, at least 
with dilettanti who are so too. 

* Portrait of Rubens and his Wife,’ by Rubens.— 
Glorious Peter is here in his glory ; a riot of gorgeous 
colours and energetic gestures. His spouse is repre- 
sented half tipsified, tossing her golden curls like a 
Bacchante, and bellowing an orgiac hymn like a 
Bistonian dame, as mad as a heifer turned out upon 
the hills to rage at large till she gets rid of the estus 
that stings her. Peter, the legal protector of his 
Frau's purity, exposes almost as much of her neck 
and shoulders as if she were to be whipped by the 
beadle, and with his arm round this world of house- 
hold virtues endeavours to paw away her boddice 
that the rest of her bosom may have full egress. A 
Satyr (fit companion for these mythological Christ- 
ians) looks on, an admiring spectator of their uxori- 
ous endearments. Yet, though it be the proper 
decoration of a bagnio, the picture is admirable in 
many particulars—colour, composition, handling and 
expression. Power pervadesit throughout, and power 
the most squeamish amateur must always respect. 
Were I to hint a weakness, it would be where the 
chiaroscuro becomes rather vapid near the extremi- 
ties, “Mad Bess” is the illuminated front of the 
grape-cluster, Peter and his goat-footed brother are 
the sides, and the whole three are nearly of one tone, 
a warm, oaken yellow; whence it arises that the 
picture seems to want varied character of colour and 
weight of chiaroscuro. 

Other Genoese palaces contain some few good 
pictures apiece, but I shall not enumerate what I 
have not timeto analyze. Let me, however, mention 
those edifices most distinguished for their architec- 
tural merits, which, by the help of their plans (and 
by no means else), students may understand if they 
please. Galeazzo Alessi, a Perugian, was the chief 
public architect of Genoa; he laid out, it may be 
said, the whole city, and ran the palatial Strada 
Nuova through its centre; he built the Grimaldi palace 
there, the Brignola, the Carega, the Giustiniani, the 
Lercari near it; the Sauli, considered the best, near 
the Porta Romana. Ilis chef-d’ceuvre among the 
churches is Santa Maria di Carignano. He also 
executed the Gate of the Old Mole, a skilful com- 
pound of fortification and decoration, equal, it has 
been judged, to any of San Micheli’s similar per- 
formances, His Loggia at the Bank, upon which 
his fellow-townsmen passed a somewhat invidious 
encomium, when they called it “ un bel azardo,” con- 
noisseurs call no chance miracle, but a magical feat 
of constructive dexterity and imaginative daring. 
The Villas he erected round Genoa emulate the 
palaces within. Villa Pallavicini ranks first, or Villa 
Giustiniani ; of the latter I took some brief notes, 
unintelligible in detail without plans, Michaclangelo 





is reported to have made the desi . ae 
Alessi was his pupil. But if the tradition te peer 
we must remember that pupils, ever anxious to 

off their own superior taste, seldom ot 
master’s designs unless accompanied by what 
conceit improvements. Whether the comparative} 
mean arches of the portico may not class J 
these, I am doubtful. Coupled Doric nag 
porting Corinthian, form the facade, and thes sup 
weakened beneath by the portico scooped aan 
Would Greek architects have done go ? Should - 
porticoes always stand forth from the edifice, — 
their columns sustain roofs merely? Build stori 
over them, and you have solid upon vacuum wej “ 
upon weakness! But modern structures, even _ 
of Michaelangelo’s, Palladio’s, Wren’s, make li it 
of such refined principles—the transcendentalisne 
common-sense seen in Grecian architecture alone! 

Have you had a surfeit of dilettante-ship? 4 
German prince's dessert—two apples and a tart. 
is all of itthathas to come. AtSt. Jerome's Church 
are certain good bronze reliefs, said by Gian Bologna; 
at the Albergo dei Poveri stands a celebrated ‘ Pieta’ 
by Michaelangelo, and a far more generally admired 
piece of sculpture by Puget, the * Assumption,’ which 
being so near its super-eminent neighbour I would 
rather entitle the ‘ Presumption.’ Three Alberghi 
for the Poor, the Sick, and the Incurable, do Genoa 
more honour than all its palaces. Two thousand 
persons may be accommodated in the first, but its 
site having become unhealthful will be apt to render 
it ere long much such a house of refuge as the grave, 
Now, were it an ecclesiastical sty for swinish, idola 
trous monks, it would stand upon the wholesomest 
and most select spot within reach, or soon have only 
a doorkeeper! Into the third asylum non-exigent 
Incurables are admitted: our anti-ccenobite habits 
may perhaps make us disapprove of thus combining 
the genteel lazar-house with the plebeian; yet it 
seems advantageous, even under a moral view, that 
the rich and the poor should behold how disease and 
death's approach level them ; besides that the pen- 
sioners’ subscription, from whatever motives given, 
mean economy or generous sympathy, must aid the 
charitable establishment where their penniless fellow. 
lodgers, like themselves, find shelter. The great 
Hospital for the sick receives foundlings also, and 
often preserves full three thousand children, to bless 
their multifarious father, the State. Let reasoners 
condemn this too, if they please, as encouraging 
illicit passions and callous dereliction of parents’ 
duties, feeling (the reason of the heart) applauds it. 
The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, founded by a modest 
friar, Assarotti, has been fostered by Government, 
because there is little danger of the scholars turning 
out democrat orators or pouring the accursed juice 
of political hebenon into the great ear of society. 
These youths, however unqualified to articulate their 
knowledge, have furnished some distinguished officers 
to various civil and military institutions. Visitors 
are admitted at set hours; the major part consists 
of our own fair countrywomen, whose sensibilities 
appear less delicate than their complexions, and who 
poke their heads everywhere in search of strong 
sensations, Curiosity will lead the frivolous and the 
fashionable into any depot of “ sights”—but a poot- 
house. 

Three Public Libraries are accessible to all de- 
cent persons gratis, and to foreigners without any 
introduction except respectable clothes. 

An University, a Museum of Natural History, 
Botanic Garden, and an Academy of Fine Arts 
exist. The name, at least, of these popular esta- 
blishments becomes indispensable to the reputation 
of a sovereign Maecenas. Much fine architecture 
has been spent on the first, albeit this old republican 
people perhaps esteem it but a preparative school to 
re-convert grown youths into children and teach big 
boys to blow bubbles—less an outer porch of Fame’s 
temple than a place in which her young votarists 
are fettered and tied by their minds from all pro- 
gress towards her throne. There is such a thing as 
darkening with enlightenment, and it makes, I fear, 
the greater portion of that false education, that 
mis-instruction, which other seminaries impart beside 
the Italian. Six bronze statues, ascribed to Gia 
Bologna, decorate the saloon, and some bas-reliefs 
the chapel. Another bas-relief falls to the share of 
Michaelangelo; a visitor always finds him and Gian 
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el . ° 
iow] throughout the peninsula, though it 
deck re he dase off his productions rather 
pers sparingly than a pin-maker. Every Italian 
oo a stock of sculpture by this artist, who never 
atelier ! 
4 “highest proof of a paternal government 
an absolute state is the sovereign’s patronage of 
BMopera. It might be said of the Italians, as 
Waller says of the “saints above,” all we know 
seat them a they ving and that they Jove! 
11 Teatro Carlo Felice, at Genoa, comes next, for 
six, after La Scala at Milan and San Carlo at Naples. 
Ttnow Jooks of double dimensions, being seldom 
iif filled these summer evenings. A few boxes 
haunted by a few doleful spectres of fashionable 
hodies, a dozen parterre benches dotted with weltering 
cits and their wives, coffee-house dawdlers, and sub- 
siterns of the garrison (who get their tickets much 
under price, yet lord it like purse-proud supporters !) 
a thin scattering of musicians, with their fiddlers 
inwing long bows to fill up the orchestra, a corps 
weratique and corps de ballet rivaling each other in 
sretchedness, form an ensemble better suited to give 
a spectator the blue devils than to dispel them. 
Winter is perhaps the time here for theatrical enter- 
tainment; the star-illuminated theatre outside is so 
splendid at present, it must needs be more attrac- 
tiveeand admission to it is gratuitous. 

The Palace of the Commercial Tribunal contains 
abronze table found near Genoa some centuries ago, 
vhich records a sentence given the year 633 of Rome 
bytwo Roman jurisconsults, on occasion of a quarrel 
between the Gennenses, or citizens, and the Genuates, 
or suburbans (people of Langasco, Voltaggio and 
Poleevera). This the former still hold as a proud 
poof of their ancient dominion over their village 
neighbours; forgetful that Genoa la Superba can 
now boast itself but a seaport to the smallest capital 
ofa kingdom in Europe ! 





THE BOOKSELLERS’ RETREAT. 


You observed, and truly, last week, that it was 
tarely possible,—hardly credible,—that anything 
nore wretched than the design chosen, for this build- 
ing, could have been submitted in competition. Now, 
Ihappen to have seen two of the rejected designs, 
since they were returned, and these led me to expect, 
ifnot superior, equal,—or if not equal, some approach- 
ing degree of merit, in the one adopted : or, to speak 
more correctly, such would very naturally have been 
ny expectation, had I not known so many instances 
of the *Detur Pulchriori” being changed by the 
committees into * Detur Turpissimo.’’ Of the two 
designs just alluded to, one in the “ Old English” 
fashion struck me as being a singularly happy adap- 
tation of the style,—a well-marked composition of 
simple but expressive features ; decidedly—yet un- 
affectedly picturesque, without any of those detest- 
able grimaces which are so frequently mistaken for 
picturesqueness. Better than all, there was not only 
character, but physiognomy,—not a mere lackadaisical 
semblance of the style, with no more expression 
than a mask, but the style itself manifesting itself 
spontaneously in its workings. And I may observe,— 
for the remark is neither a very trite nor a profitless 
me—there is a vast difference, indeed, between 
nerely writing in a style of architecture, and being 
able to think in it. 

When committees invite, or even accept, designs, 
there becomes on their part a pledge,—implied, if 
wot formally expressed,—that they really do intend 
there should be a fair trial of talent, in order that 
they may have the advantage of the best which 
offer, Otherwise, it would be, in every respect, for 
il parties, far more business-like, straightforward 
and honest to call in their own Pecksniff, and put 
the job into his hands at once,—without leading other 
people a cance through the wearisome, heart-wear- 
ing, sinuous and serpentine walks of a so-called com- 
Petition, in comparison with which the windings 
ofthe Meander are as straight as the flight of an 
arow. The adoption of suck straightforward course 
vould, at ail events, protect committees from the 
meering reproach of having asked for designs, in 
ter merely to cull out the worst amongst them. 
Asto committees being composed of highly respect- 

persons, that is all mere stuff. A man may be 
‘very respectable character, and sufficiently shrewd 





in matters which he does understand, yet his opinion 
may not be worth a single farthing in regard to 
Painting and Architecture ; but if respectability qua- 
lifies a person as judge in the latter art, why not in 
the other?_or rather more so, because most people 
can see what is meant by a picture, though they can 
make nothing at all out of architectural designs, 

As the fund increases, the building will be added 
to, says the prospectus, as circumstances may re- 
quire:—we trust that not only their funds will in- 
crease, but the taste of the committee so improve 
that the first thing they will do will be to pull down 
their edifice, and replace it by some other, the very 
reverse of it in design. B. 





Picture-Dealing.—Having observed in your journal 
frequent remarks on spurious pictures sold as works 
of old masters, I beg leave to mention one remark- 
able fact of that kind which was communicated to 
me, at Florence in 1818, by an aged professional 
painter then resident there, but who had passed great 
part of hislifein London. This artist, Signor A. T., 
informed me that when he was a very young man, 
studying drawing and painting at Bologna, there 
happened to be, in the house of a clerical dignitary 
there, a very fine cabinet picture by Guido—an 
unquestionable original. Signor A. T., being then 
one of the cleverest draughtsmen in the Academy, 
was chosen to execute, in part, the following process, 
The parties, aware of the clergyman’s jealous care 
of this picture by Guido, got access to his house 
during his absence, by a bribe to his housekeeper. 
Signor A. T., then a very young man, was employed 
to copy the picture as carefully as he could. When 
he had done his best, some of the masters of the 
Academy came and finished the copy so cleverly that 
it could hardly be distinguished from the original. 
The original was then taken out of the frame, and the 
fac-simile copy substituted for it! Signor A. T. told 
me that this was never discovered, so exactly had the 
original been imitated in every minutest point; and 
that he had often since thought with horror, when a 
man, and more enlightened, of this shameful affair, 
though at the time he was too young to perceive its 
culpability, and only obeyed orders blindly. He 
also told me that the copying of original pictures for 
sale was, and had long been carried on to a great 
extent in Italy and elsewhere. All this was volun- 
tarily confessed to me by this old artist, who expressed 
his regret that such things should be. As he was 
then (1818) a man of 65 at least, and as he was 
about 18 when this Guido-copying exploit was per- 
formed, the copy must have been made about 1771 ; 
so that even at that time the fabrication of copies of 
valuable pictures was practised in Italy. The copying 
of original pictures of great artists, Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish, &c., has been for many years a most lucra- 
tive branch of imposture, and ought to be very closely 
looked after by men competent to detect the for- 
geries. In addition to this remarkable fact of the 
Guido copy, I may mention that my friend, the late 
Colonel , himself a clever amateur artist, told 
me that about 25 years ago he called, with an emi- 
nent professional artist, upon a celebrated landscape 
painter in Rome, who had at that time in his studio 
two recently discovered landscapes by Salvator Rosa. 
The painter received them politely; and, after they 
had admired the paintings long enough, he said to 
them, to their great surprise, “ Now, gentlemen, 
would you like to see the originals?” “ Originals!” 
said they ; “are these not the originals?” “ By no 
means!” said the honest painter, taking them into 
another room, where he showed them Salvator Rosa's 
originals! 

Yours, &e, G. F. G. 
Edinburgh. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Haymarket.— Past and Present,’ by the author 
of * Paul Pry,’ has been revived at this theatre, giving 
us, in three tableaux, the “ Horrors of the French 
Revolution,” and the humours of the times immedi- 
ately succeeding. This revival merits notice for the 
extraordinary specimen which, in the third act, it 
presents of Mr. Farren’s exquisite acting of senility. 
It is perhaps the best of his efforts in this way. 





Lyceum.—A new Comedietta, entitled ‘ Peter 
Jenkins ; or, Fibbing for a Friend,’ is something origi- 








nal, aswell as new. The title suggests its plot. Mr 
Keeley, as a Mr. Whiffin, is fascinated by a Miss 
Clear (Mrs. Keeley) into the expediency of telling 
white lies (an office altogether, and therefore ludi- 
crously, new to him) in order to save a newly-married 
lady from the jealousy of a French husband, M. Victor 
de Montmorency, (Mr. Wigan) in consequence of the 
mal-apropos arrival of a Mr. David Brown (Mr. Mea- 
dows), towhom the bride had been previously engaged, 
and whose portrait has already excited suspicion. Mr. 
Whiffn has to pass off this Mr. David Brown as Peter 
Jenkins, the lady’s brother. Imagine his scrape when, 
Old Jenkins being in the house, it is found he never 
had a son. Miss Clear, however, comes to the rescue, 
and explains all mysteries on the ground of an 
attachment between herself and Mr. Whiffin. This, 
at first, only increases his confusion; but at last he 
acquiesces, having been himself really smitten with 
the lady’s charms and cleverness. With this result 
all parties, including the audience, are well pleased. 
The piece, though slight in structure, boasts consi- 
derable ingenuity. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Aug. 25.—M. Arago 
gave, from letters which he had received, an ac- 
count of the whirlwind, which, on the 19th inst. 
caused so much disaster near Rouen. M. Precisier 
states that the blast, or whirlwind, in question had 
its origin at Houlme, a village two leagues from 
Rouen. Two violent winds proceeding in contrary 
directions having met, a cone was formed, which 
descended from the clouds, with its summit towards 
the earth, and had a revolving motion of terrible 
rapidity. From its centre issued flashes of lightning, 
and it emitted a strong smell of sulphur. Some 
persons, who saw it advance with enormous speed, 
have assured M. Precisier that the black and red 
clouds moved vertically, driven backwards and for- 
wards with prodigious force ; they also heard a roll- 
ing noise, similar to that which precedes hail. The 
barometer fell suddenly from 756 to 740 millimetres, 
the temperature of the air became much elevated, 
and the whirlwind was preceded by a current of air so 
warm that some persons before a large fire felt it 
strongly. The meteor rushed eastward, overthrow- 
ing everything it met with in its course; it passed 
through a forest, without losing any of its power,— 
snapping off or twisting the trees, and casting them 
right and left,—and then struck a cotton factory four 
stories in height, and in a second demolished it, crush- 
ing the persons who were within its walls. The dwell- 
ing-houses which were in the immediate vicinity of 
this factory were but slightly injured; for the whirlwind 
did not take a direct course, but went in zig-zag, and 
appeared to be attracted by the great masses of iron 
in the machinery of the factories, At the second 
factory that it attacked, the third floor was swept 
away in an instant, and some of the fragments were 
carried to a distance of several leagues. The third 
factory, in which there were nearly 200 persons at 
work, was demolished with the same rapidity as the 
other two. The meteor then continued its course 
towards Malaunay, devastating the country as it 
proceeded ; but at Cleves its effect ceased. A violent 
wind, caused by this frightful perturbation at one 
point, blew from it towards all the environs, and was 
felt at a great distance. At La Chapelle, near 
Dieppe, a distance of nine leagues, a shepherd saw 
fall a plank of more than a métre in length ; slates, 
portions of windows, cotton, and many other objects 
fell near the same spot. All the facts which were 
witnessed, says M. Precisier, prove the presence o 
electricity in this visitation. The bricks and stones 
of the buildings which were destroyed were burning 
hot, and many articles were carbonized on the out- 
side. Some spindles were found to be magnetized ; 
but M. Arago observed that this might have been 
the case before the dis:ser. The bodics of the 
victims presented no marks of external injury; they 
resembled those of persons struck by lightning. As 
to the light which was seen to issue from the centre 
of the meteor, no doubt of its being electric can be 
entertained, and it was visible at a great distance. 
In the neighbourhood of the disaster, a family, who 
were about to sit down to dinner, suddenly saw the 
table uncovered ; the plates and dishes danced in the 
air, and a frying-pan was driven upwards, and forced 
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into the ceiling, surrounded by a light, which rapidly 
disappeared.__A communication was received from 
M. Tibelmen, mining engineer, and joint director of 
the royal manufactory of Sévres, announcing that he 
has succeeded in making an artificial quartz, equal 
in every respect to the natural crystal. This process 
is of great simplicity. It consists in the evaporation 
in damp air of silicic ether. The crystal thus ob- 
tained is very hard and transparent, and scratches 
glass. This discovery will give courage to those 
chemists who are of opinion that even the diamond 
may be artificially obtained. 

Halmstadt, in Norway, was, on the 21st ult., 
visited by a tremendous hurricane. The sea retired 
in an unusual manner from the coast, and returned 
in a few minutes with great violence. The waters of 
the Nisa rose all of a sudden four feet above their 
usual height, and then at once receded. A similar 
phenomenon was witnessed on that coast at the time 
of the earthquake at Lisbon, in 1755, and of that at 
Messina, in 1783. 

Archaology.—Some discoveries have been recently 
made, by excavation, in the Tyrol, near Metrei, 
which are considered interesting for the archzologic 
inductions to which they lead. Among these, isa table 
of copper, containing figures in relief, forming two 
several pictures. The upper of the pictures has, itself, 
two subdivisions. ‘The extremities are, each, occu- 
pied by two figures of men clad in mantles, and wear- 
ing on the head a bear-skin covering, in form 
resembling the cap of a grenadier. The faces are 
without beards. The space betwixt these spectators 
is occupied by two combatants preparing for the 
strife. The figures are naked, and wear rings of 
metal on their arms and round the waist; their 
weapons are fastened to the wrist by leather thongs, 
and others lie at their feet. The lower picture is 
composed only of animals—amongst which is one 
exactly answering in description the unicorn of the 
ancients ; and over the unicorn is a bird resembling 
the eagle which the Tyrolese represented on their 
coins of the Middle Ages. There is a repetition of 
this table, also in copper, but in smaller dimen- 
sions,—and a copper kettle or cauldron, on whose 
handle has been found an inscription similar to that 
found on another cauldron, by the Count Giovanetti, 
in the valley of Cembra. This circumstance has 
convinced antiquarians that the objects in question 
are not of Roman origin ; and the characters of the 
inscription have a resemblance to those of Etruria, 
which has suggested the hypothesis of an Etruscan 
extraction for the people of the Tyrol. The excava- 
tions already made in that district illustrate three 
successive periods :—in the upper stratum of ground 
have been found the bones and entire skeleton of the 
horse—as also a two-edged poniard, one foot in length 
—and a skull, surrounded by a ring of copper, attached 
to a clasp of the same metal, and forming probably 
the relics of a leathern helmet which time has 
destroyed. These represent the last of the periods 
—the Middle or Chivalric Age: the next is clearly 
designated by the Roman coins discovered ;—and in 
the deepest stratum are found urns, and articles of 
pottery filled with small utensils of bronze or copper, 
indicating a period anterior to the Roman. 

Rheims.—In effecting some repairs in the court of 
the Archbishop’s Palace, there has been discovered, 
at the depth of about 44 métres from the surface, 
a fine mosaic, of the Gallo-Roman era. It is five 
meétres in length, by 2} in breadth. The design is 
remarkably delicate and elegant. 

New Anti-friction Metals.—Galignani mentions the 
discovery of a new mixture of metals, called anti- 
friction, as a substitute for the use of brass in the 
various uses to which that metal has been hitherto 
applied in the manufacture of locomotive and other 
engines. From the statement of Messrs. Allcard, 
Buddicombe and Co., who have made the locomotives 
for the Rouen and Paris and other railroads, it appears 
that this metal, although very much lower in price 
than brass, and attended with an economy of 75 per 
cent. in the use of oil during the working, is of a 
duration so far beyond that of brass as to be almost 
incredible. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We cannot publish the letter from 
the editor of the Bombay Times. We heretofore [ante, p. 765] 
rotested against the tene and temper in which the dispute 
ad been carried on, and we cannot now allow the parties 
to make a battle-field of the Atheneum. 
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Mictors—Messrs. Johnston, eee ar, & Leech, Moorgate- 


stre 
Bankers—The U on Bank of London. 
\,Moorgate-street, eh Ag AELX. EDMOND, Sec. 





UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
Rony POMPARY, Eetablichod, January, 1819, em- 
pecial Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria, cap, 48. 
Bice’ No? 10. "CHATHAM. PLACE, BLACKFRIARS. 
‘d of Directors, 

John Elliot Deinkwates Betbune, Esq., Chairman. 
William Sa ent, Esq. 
Frederick Silver, Esq. 

5 » zobn rath, Esq. Esq 
sq. jeorge ulivan, . 
William P. Jervis, Esq. John Thoyts, Esq. 
Alex. H. Macdougall, Esq. 
Physicians—'Thomas Themeon, M.D., Henry Davies, M.D. 

This old established Society has recently received additional 
powers by Special Act of Parliament, and affords facilities in 
effecting Insurances to suit the views of every class of insurers. 

Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or 
upon an increasing or decreasing scale. 

Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
fund for cxconing if payment of the policies of all insurers. 

EL S under this provision was declared on 
the 27th ot pay 1845, being an additional bonus of 10 per cent. 
on all the premiums paid the holders of policies of insur- 
ance for the whole term of li fe, with corresponding additions to 
holders of policies of endowment, 

Those who are insured to a amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the Proprietors. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
T 








H E WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
vo. 27, cinp-ieee a - ovent-garden. 


George Dodd, Esq. M.P. “te onaee Mercer, 


Esq. 
Luke T. Flood, Esq. 


Colonel W. H. Meyrick, 

Directors. 
George Hunt, Esq. 
Charles William Knight, Esq. 
Augustus F. Little, Esq 
Charles Mayhew, Esq. 
General Douglas —_— 

omas Parker, 
Robert Henry Parkinson, Esq. 


Thomas Acocks, Esq. 
William Aldous, Esq. 

George Barclay, eg. 

Col. G. P. Barlo 

‘rederick R.P. Barlow, Esq. 
John C. Burgoyne, Esq. 
Henry Smith Cafe, Esq. 

obn Crake, Esq. Charles Rogers, Esq 

Henry James Dizen. Esq. Edw. Simon "Stephenson, Esq. 
Edw . Esq. John Sturge: val 

Stephen oT Ksq Howell ter a! jotton, Esq. 
Richard Halliwell, Esa. _— Walls, 


Audito 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. The Rev. Geo. Fisher. F.R.S 
Thomas Edw. Fielder, Esq. Foajomia Edward Hall, _ 
Physician—Chariles J. Remerts re D. . 31, New Bridge-street, 
riars. 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. F_R.S. 2, New Burlington-st. 
So: me wo hang Burgoyne, =, ie, Oxford-street. 
This ory ae instituted in eS the Housbers of the 
WEsT MINS ER FIRE O OFFICE, estab ished in 17 
Eighty Cent. of the total profit is divided nau the As- 
euret 4 intervals of five pears. 
t the Division of Profit in January 1812, a Bonus amounting 
5 per Cent. on the premiums received was added to all Poli- 
cies entitled to share therein. - The effect of this division will 
be readily seen by the following table, showing the sums added 
to Policies for 1,000/., on which five premiums had been paid:— 


TABLE OF ADDITIONS, 
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All Policies effected prior to the \st of January, 1846, will be entitled 
to participate in the next division of profit, which will be in the 
year 1847. 

Instead of increasing the amount assured by the addition of 
the reversionary bonus to the Policy, the party assuring may 
receive the value of that sum in ready money, or have Fs share 
of profit applied to the reduction of the annual premiu 

persons assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or amie. 
have the right (after two annual payments) to attend and vote 
at the General Meetings of the Seeity. 


. M. BROWNE, Actuary, _ 
AFGus LIFE 





ASSU RANCE COMPAN 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, "Esq. P uty Chairman, 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. iF umphe Ty. Esq. Ald. M.P. 

William arena 74 Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 

Edward Bates, Esq. homas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 

Thomas ( +} Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, sq. 

James Clift, Es: ewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physicians-Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Mt mone! square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuar Professor Hall, of King's College. 
Advantages of b ne Vn ny Life Assurance Company. 

ates of Premiums. 

In addition to on ro c ‘ng nae of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
—— larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 





Th he tes of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every, PO policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of aperiodical csonees of profits, 


nnual Premium to Assure 
For One Year. | For Seven Women Whole Term. 
£017 8 £0 1s #1) " s 


21410 
4 011 


Age. 
20 


118 
40 150 
4 M4 + ; 
317 0 6 010 

One-third of A & Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 

as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay » 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the A 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the onuneed. 

oenee of Civostom, Bue with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


PATENT WOOD CARVINGS.—_THE 
PROPRIETORS of the PATENT METHOD of CARVING 
in solid wood by machinery invite attention to their simple and 
beautiful process, by which they are enabled to supply the most 
exquisite specimens of genius, at one-fourth to one-sixth of the 
expense formerly incurred, and to provide an endless variety of 
material for embellishments in the othic, Elizabethan, French, 
and Italian styles, 
‘he mansions of many of the Nobility already exhibit in the 
recent fitting up of their Dining-rooms and Libraries, the rich 
furnished oulding, and Chimney-pieces. which have been 
furnished by this invention; and several Churches in London 
and in different parts of England are atorned with Screens, and 
other Decorations from the same source. PULPITS, READ- 
ING-DESKS, LETTERNS, ALTAR HAIRS, RAILS, &c., are 
also executed for the ARCHITECT, with wet t fidelit to the 
classical pation 1e; and to ‘BUILDERS, TERERS, 
ABINET and FRAME-MAKE SHIP LDERS. PLANO: 
FORTE MANUFACTU RERS, DECURAT ORS, and OTHERS, 
elaborate Carvings of all kinds are supplied by the Patentee: 
instinct with the energy pee Ay rf oe ney  ockerens and 
admired originals. Tose e Com 7s ‘s 
Offices, No. 5. HENR RIETTA S ST RET, t ‘OV EN: T he ame 
att their Works, RANELAGH ROAD, THAMES BANK, 
4LECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
warranted quality caly, at the Establishments of EL- 
KING" TON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England and Franc e, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure vc: and economy for every 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. 

Having granted numerous licences te use their patented 
cesses, they beg to intimate sods s0 hasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of go sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the abo’ arks. 

RE-P LATING “AND GILDING. 

Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plate: 

git: and the qualit 





d, or re- 
warranted, if sent direct to eitber of their 
‘stablishments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by purchasing goods so plated orgilt, will be proceeded 
against. 

22, Regont-street corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & co.} street ‘ . 

And 45, Whesunnte-ctevet, City. 


IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE, 


riority of the Papier Maché for the purposes 








e 
of ARC CHITECTURAL D&CORATIONS is now so generally 
admitted, that it is needless to areue it. The introdu ction of 
| Papier Maché into most of the public and private buildings in 
the country is the best proof of its merits. aments may be 
had in almost every style, and pattern-books, containing more 
than a thousand executed designs. Price £1. 
$ FRAMES and other Articles of Furniture, either 
gilt or ie canibasion of the finest res oak, An ae 
Tariff forwarded, on the rooer' et ight t-office 
PAT ENT ¢ UAQUAVERSA GUASs. TANDS ‘ort the toilet, 
| on an entirely new principle. ¢ of tC" elegance. and free from 
| all the practical i weonveete ne f ordinary Glass-stands, 
| "The QUAQUAVERSA L TABL °E EASEL, of French-polished 
mahogany, an elegant article for the parlour, and most con- 
vealont ioe sketching, &c. 
t the Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
] “B. EDE’S ROYAL HERALDIC INK 
'e is now used for stamping the Linen throughout Her 
Majesty's Household, at Buckingham Pelace, Windsor Castle, 
the Pavilion, Brichton, &c. and in the establishments of meng 
of the first Nobility ; ; itis e oy on (as the subjoine 
testimonials will show) for the Army, Navy, Hospitals, and all 
other Public Institutions, Tone, Unions, &c, 
Extract ofa Letter from Quarter Master Howes, 64th Regiment. 

“ Ede's Royal Heraldic Ink has been used for marking the 
Soldiers’ Linen of the 64th Regiment for several months, and bas 
given in every particular the greatest satisfaction. It remains 
indelible, ane as black as when first applied.” — Brighton Paper. 

0, from Quarter Master Grant, \\th Regiment, 
“The durabiticy of the Ink, and its easy application, renders 
it the very Sent method we bave ever seen for marking. hay 
Barry, of the firm of Barry & Son, » 
Picesdilly, yt been lately occupied for some days at the Pa 
vilion, in superintending the marking of the linen with Ede’ 
Heraldic Ink.’ 
Specimen Impressions with a description of the Heraldic Ink will be 


ra gratis, on application tothe Proprietor at the Manufactory, 
rhing. 








BY THE QUEEN'S LETTERS PATENT. 
Colourless Ink for use with Prepared Paper, styled, by Royal 


permission, 
THE QUEEN’S PAPER AND INK. 
On account of their cleanliness and ele nce these articles 
will be found invaluable for general use. ‘Ihe Queen's Ink is 
nearly as colourless as spring water, and the characters appear 
pa or Blue according to the paper used—the instant it 
touches the Queen's Paper, which, in external appearance, 
resembles ordinary paper, while the fluid does not soil the 
fingers nor anything with which it may come in contact, neither 
does it deposit any sediment, even in the warmest weather. 


Also, INDELIBLE and INDESTRUCTIBLE 
BLACK INK, approved by the highest Chemical Authorities, 
for Records, Legal Deeds, and general Business Transactions. 
This lok, when used with the Queen's Paper, or with the Pa- 
tentee’s Prepared Parchment, gives perfect security from Fraud 
and Forgery, and is strongly recommended for all writings that 
require to be preserve The prepared Parc a is equal to 
Vellum for writing on, and is considerably c 

The Queen's Paper may be had of all sizes and P qualities, done 
up in neat wra 
e Queen's "tok f is sold in Bottles, 4d., fen Is. ont & each, 
and the Indelible Ink in Bottles, 9d., 1s. 6d and 3s 
, Manufactured, for the Patentee by James Amy ‘. Am; 
h, who is also Agent for the sale of the 
— 8 aah Agents in +~y A. Cowan & Sons, 45, Upper 
Thames-street; and to be had of alls re seapectalile Stationers 
throughout the Kingdom. 


N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.— BEsETON S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not ny snuffing ; 3 er burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


(PEAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fami- 
lies, Hotel-keepers, and large consumers supplied with Tea 
at the wholesale price 4 cash. 

Black, 28. 8d. 3s s. 4d. 39.8d. 49. 0d. 49. 4d. 48, 8d, 5s, 

Green, 3s. 4d. 38, 8d. > 0d. 

Coftlee, 9d. 10d. 18. 0d. Is. 4 . 
One pound end u —— sent to any part of Town, 
MANSELL Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 
Country orders healt. wad P rea and upwards delivered free of 
carriage to any part of the kingdom, 
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A SELECT LIST of CHOICE, VALUABLE, SCARCE, and INTERESTING BOOKS, all in fine condition ang 
for ready money only, by W. STRONG, Bookseller, 30, CoLtcr Green, 


perfect, on Sale at the low prices affixed, 


ZEschyli Tragediz, Gr. et Lat., ed. S. Butler, 8 vols. 
8vo. calf gilt, very neat, marbled leaves, 3/. 10s, Cantab. 1809—16 
Ans fede from the commencement in 1770 to 
I ine! mare wit wel jptcs to the first 15 vols., 25 vols. 4to., 
it, neat, and 5 vols. in nos., fine set, 26/. 
Aritophanis Cemation Gr. et Lat. cum Scholiis, et 
hy + curis Invernigii, Dindorfii, &c., 13 vols. 8vo. sewed, 
61. 168, 6d. Lips. 1794—1826 
Atkyns' 's Gloucestershire, 2nd edition, 73 plates, 
folio, a good copy, calf gilt, neat, 4/. 14s, 1768 
Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, best edi- 
tion, 16 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, very neat, 5/. 18s. Paris, 1820 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, by Colman, port. 
plates, 10 vols. 8vo, fine set, old calf, gilt, very neat, 2/. 10s, 1778 
Beauties of England and Wales, an original copy, | 
with fine impressions of the plates, 25 vols. 8vo. half calf, gilt, 
very neat, uncut, contents lettered, 6/. 16s. 6d. (pub. at 300.) 
Bell's British Theatre, large’ > Paper, plates, 21 vols. 
small Svo. calf gilt, very neat, 2/. 18s. 1780 
Bewick’s Works—viz. Aesop, Select Fables, Quadru- 
pode, land Land and id Water Birds, oll tne largest paper, 5 vols. full of 
rds, c 
Bible { be (Holy), y Drosiey a and ‘Mant's, Plates, 38 vols. 
it, very neat, ons 7 1817 
Common Prayer, ‘with Notes by Bp. Mant, 
dto. calf, 11. 182. b. 1825 
Bi iographia Britannica, with the Rappleinent, &e., 
7 vols. in 6, fol. fine clean copy, calf gilt, very neat, 5/. 5s. 1747—66 
Beiiton's Cathedral Antiquities of Great Britain, 
nal impressio: . 3 vols. imp. 4to. russi: 
ont pn the rest in Sines, prot oe dy 21k iL (pub. ib. at 432.) 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 
js proof impressions of the fine vee. large paper, 5 vols. 
4to. boards, uncut, 16/. 1¢s. (pub. at 
_ “Fine Arts, large ps r, 24 + beautiful plates, 
proofs, imp. 4to. mor. extra, ves, 3i. “English C lls.) 
———- Picturesque Anti itquities. of En Cities, 
India ’s Pi ue a. of 
lish Cities, by ritin India mah Pierees? 2 vols. ine 
4to, mor. extra, gi it ens, of ip at baa) 1823-90 
Xyk The @ above poky yA of Mr. Britton Remutifal are all 
particularly choi their impressions, having ton sub- 


scribed for. 

Brockedon's Passes of the Alps, proof impressions of 

the plates on India paper, large paper, complete in 12 parts, 

B — bE ey Painters and Engravers, or. 
"Arita, be. 2 vola. la. calf anne 


Edinbur h Review, Selections from, by Cross, 4 vols, 
if calf, neat, 1/. 16s. (pub. at 32. 3s.) 

Ellis s Original Letters, illustrative of English His- 
ry, both series, 7 vols. 8vo. boards, 2/. 2s. 1824 

Ellis’s 3 Specimens of marly English Metrical Ro- 
mances, 3 vols. small Svo. calf gilt, neat, 14. 10s, 1811 
Eusebii Preeparatio et ‘Demonstratio Evangelica, Gr. 
et Lat. curd Nigeri, 2 vols. folio, calf, scarce, 21. 5s, Colon. 1688 
Facciolati et Forcellini Lexicon, edidit G. Bailey, 
port. 2 vols. royal 4to. bds. uncut, 3/. 182. (pub. at 103.108.) 1826 








Buck’s Antiquities of England ‘ond Wales, including 
the Cities, fine original im; of with the two | 
portraits, 3 vols. silt, meal, 81 18s 6d. 1774 | 

Bunyan’s Works, 2nd edition, portrait, 2 vols. folio, 
fine clean copy, calf, neat, 

Barton's | Cromwellian Diary, by Rutt, 4 vols. 8v0., 


Camden’ 8 yn by Bp. Gibson, portrait, plates, 
&c., 2 vols. folio, calf, gilt, very neat, 1. 14s. 
Caylus, Recueil de ag Pierres Gravées Antiques, 
4to. half-bound, gilt, rare, 
Cecil's (Rev. R.) Works, by Pratt, portrait, best 
edition, 4 vols. Svo. calf, neat, 1/. 11s. 6d. 1811 
Cervante’s Don Quixote, fine impressions of the 
Seonttbal plates, 4 vols. 4to. old Spanish eis, git gt gilt leven, 
barras, 1 


8S. Chrysostom! Opera Omnia, opera et studio Ber- 
nardi Montfaucon, portrait, 13 vols. royal folio, very. fine copy, 
vellum, neat, uncut, Veneliis, 1734—41 
Ciceronis Opera, ex recens, Oliveti, cum oe, &e. 
10 vols, royal 4to, calf, neat, 41. 10s, Oxon. 1783 
Collinson’s Somerset, map and plates, 3 vols. 4to. 
boards, 2/. 2s, ; half-bound, very neat, uncut, 2/. Ss. Bath, 1791 
The same, large paper, 3 vols. i imp. ‘4to. 
uncut, very scarce, only 12 copies printed. b. 1791 
Combe, Veterum Populorum et t Regum Mundi, fe 
leaf in M8.) 15 ay 4to. boards, 11. 
Congreve’ s ( Works, Baskerville’ 's beautiful 
ition, port. 3 veh r. 8vo. calf "gilt, 21, 26, Birmingham, 1761 
Constantini Lexicon, Gr. et Lat., editio optima, 2 
vols. in 1, fol. fine copy, russia, gilt leaves, 24. 18s, __ Geneva, 1592 
Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, 
fe pm mh gs finished rym yy —-' imp. folio, boards, an origi: 
(pu 
Coxe's Rings ofs Spain, 3 vols. 4to. bds, uncut, 27. 16s. 
Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, por- 
traits, maps, and plans of battles, 3 vols. 4to. calf, gilt, om, 
34, 102, (pub. at 92, $s.) 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, with the cnatieation. 
50 vols, in 29—New Series, 8 yola—teesther 58 vols. royal 8vo. 
full of beautifully orgs ete, ne, clean and uniform set, 
russia, very nest, 35. at 100 guimeas) 1787—1834 
Flora Londincasle, by Hooker, &c., 647 
coloured p! 5 vols. folio, half russia, very neat, tops gilt, 
fine set, 20 (pub, at 877. 4s.) 835 
De Foe’s Novels, Ballantyne’s edition, 12 vols. 12mo. 
calf extra, marbled leaves, 2/. 10s. 1810 
Desgodetz’s Ancient Buildings of Rome, 137 plates, 
with French and English Explanations, 2 vols. imp. folio, very 
very neat, 41. 14s. 6d. 1795 





fine copy, russia, 
Dryden's. Works, by Sir Waiter Scott, portrait, bod 
vols. Svo, calf, neat, 6/. 16s. 6d, 


Fielding’s Works, by Murphy, portrait, 14 vols, 
12mo. calf gilt, neat, 1/. 4s, 

Farindon’s XXX. Sermons, folio, good copy, old 
calf, very scarce, 1/. 18s. 

Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, numerous eats, black 
letter, 3 vols. folio, old calf, gilt, 32. 188. jon, 1641 

Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, by Lord "Shetfeld, 
portrait and plates, best edition, 5 vols. Svo. rich calf, extra, 
marbled leaves, 3/. 10s. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
12 vols. 8vo. ry set, fresh old calf, gilt, very neat, not quite 
uniform, 1783 

Gibson’s Codex 5 uris Ecclesiastici Anglicani, 2 vols, 
fotio, calf, gilt, neat, 14 11s. 6d. 713 

Girdlestone’s Comment. on the New Testament, dto 
boards, 14. 4s. (pub. at 22. 2s.) 

Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, pestealt, 

plates, fine impressions, 8 vols. r. 8vo. old calf, gilt, 54 10s, 1787 

Guillian’s Heraldry, numerous coats of arms, 
edition, folio, good copy, old calf, rare, 4/. 4s 

Hawkins on the Origin of English Drama, 3 van. 
small 8vo. calf extra, marbled leaves, 1. 11s. 6d. Oxford, 1773 

Hearne Glastoniensis Chronica, 2 vols. 8vo. fine 
copy, old calf, neat, very scarce, 5/. 15s, 6d., the Duke of deg 

copy. 
History and Antiquities of Getashary, 
plates, 8vo. original calf, neat, very rare, 41. 4s, Oxford, 1722 

Henry's Exposition of the Bible, best edition, by 
Bickersteth, port. 6 vols. 4to. boards, 4/. 4s. (pub. at 62. 6s.) 1830 

Herodotus, Gr. et Lat. cum Not. Var. ed. Schweig. 
hweuser, cum Lexico, portrait, vn edition, 7 vols. 8vo. calf, 
gilt, neat, marbled leaves, 34, 138, 6d, Argent. 1816-24 

Hesychii Lexicon Greecum, cura Alberti, fine | portrait, 
2 vols. folio. fine clean copy, vellum, 3. 3a, Leyd. Bat. 1746—66 

Historical Society's Publications—Bede Historia 
Ecclesiastica—Kicardi Divisiensis Historia Ricardi I. >| 
de Excidia Britannie, &c.—Codex Diplomaticus vi Saxoni 
—Gulielmi Malmsburiensis Histo’ ria—Bedse opera Historica 
Minorica—in all 9 vols. 8vo. bds., uncut, 5/. 15s. 6d, 1838—40 

Holbein’s Postsnits of the Court of Henry VIIL., 
8&3 very beauti iy by Bartglennt, with the ad- 
ditional ones ‘of fay ren and his Wife, an Sine miniatures of 
the Dukes of Suffolk, imp. | a@ very 7 on early copy; in in 
fine old russia, extra, 91, 1%. 6d. 

| Homeri Ilias, Gr. et Lat., ed. C. G. He ae cum > 
dice Grefenhan, 9 vols. in 8, 8vo. fine copy, cal silt. very neat, 
marbled leaves, 4/. 4s, ps. 182-23 

Hutchins’s Dorset, numerous plates, 2 van folio, 
calf, neat, 54 15s. 6d. 1774 

Johnson's Works, by Murphy, large paper, 12 vols. 
royal 8vo. calf, gilt, neat, 4/. 14s. 6 

Knapp’s British Grasses, 119 coloured plates, Be 
edition, 4to. bds, 32. 16s, ; half mor. Yery neat, tops gilt, 44. 4s, 1842 

Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy, translated by 
Roscoe, 6 vols. Svo. bds. 1/. 18s, ; newly bound calf, gilt, 32. 10s, 1828 

Lightforti Opera Omnia, portrait, frontispiece, &c., 
2 vols. folio, vellum, neat, 1/. 10s, Francquera, 1699 

Locke's Works, best edition, 4 vols. 4to. fine clean 
copy, fresh old calf, gilt, very neat, 22. 13s, €d, 1777 

Lodge's Portraits, 240 fine portraits, original impres- 
sions, 10 vols. royal 8vo. half russia, very neat, tops gilt, a oe 
set, 12/, 12s, (pub, at 312 1s.) 

London Encyclopedia, with the plates bound in . 
vols., together 24 vols. royal Svo. half russia, neat, martes 
leaves, 74. 178, 6d. (pub. at 202.) 

Marguerite de Navarre, l‘Heptameron Francais, vey 
fine si of the ren 3 vols. Svo. choice copy, 
morocco, gilt leaves, v4 De Rowe, 34. 38. 780-1 
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Milner’s (Rev. J.) Church History, by Rev. J. —~ 
ner, 5 vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 22, 10s, 
Milton’s Prose Works, with Life, by Dr. Symmons, 
large paper, 7 vols. royal 8vo. half calf, 4/. ids, 6d. 
Montfaucon, L’Antiquité Expliqnée, upwards of 900 
plates, fine original impressions, arge paper, 10 vols, royal folio. 
old calf, gilt, 72. 178. 6d. a 
Nichols’s Progresses of Elizabeth and James I., 
pleten, wit the additional ones, 7 vols, 4to., a fine original 
copy, russia extra, marbled a legen, uniform, a very fine Cc 
141. 14s. (pub. at 194 19s. in boa: 1823 
Literary Anecdotes, with the Illustrations, tadice, 
plates, 16 vols. in 15, 8vo. half calf, gilt, uncut, 154.158, 1812—17 
Novellieri Holiani, Raccolta di, portraits, 26 vols. 
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